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~ACTING IN FILM AND THEATRE 


Josef von Sternberg 


“THE MANAGER: Not at all. Your soul, or what- 
ever you like to call it, takes shape here. The actors 
give body and form to it, voice and gesture. And 
my actors—let me tell you—have given expression 
to much better material than this little drama of 
yours, which may or may not hold up on the stage. 
But if it does, its merit, believe me, will be due 
to my actors. 
THE FATHER: I don’t dare contradict you, sir; but 
it is torture for us who are as we are, with these 
bodies of ours, to see those faces. . 
THE MANAGER: (Cutting him short and out of 
patience) Good heavens! The make-up will remedy 
all that, the make-up. . .’ 

—PIRANDELLO 

The rice fields of Java remain in my eyes as if I had 
been there yesterday. Standing in the center of these love- 
ly green stretches furrowed with quiet water are the most 
interesting scarecrows that can be found on earth. High 
over the rice on bamboo stilts is a palmleaf-covered hut 
and long strings with hundreds of tiny bells reach from 
it to the far corners of these plantations. When the birds 
come for the rice, a graceful Javanese woman lazily 
stretches out a shining copper-hued arm and frightens 
the birds away with an eerie tinkle. 

The actor is the opposite of a scarecrow—it is his 
function to attract. The easiest way to attract is to be beau- 
tiful. Arnold Schoenberg’s wife once said to me with a 
gcod measure of unnecessary passion: “How can a per- 
son think and not engrave the face with ugly wrinkles?” 
Though this is far-fetched, it may not be entirely with- 
out foundation. It is not particularly necessary to think 
deeply, but it is, perhaps, superfluous for a handsome 
person to think deeply. Fortunately, the ability of an 
actor to think is not subjected to the same strain as his 
appearance. 

The sing-song girl, wheeled in a festively lighted jin- 
ricksha through the streets of China, has a simple task. 
The girls who live on flower boats have a simpler task. 
They are not required to sing or to move. Not always is 
entertainment expressed in this primitive form. The rice- 
powdered geisha in Japan is many steps higher and often 
has achieved enough grace and intelligence to make her 
charm and wit the prime essentials. The theatre tries to 
make use of all these values. Generally speaking, the 
original attraction of the theatre was carnal rather than 
intellectual, and is still so today. 

But no matter how beautiful men or women may be, 
they rarely are content to live by looks alone, and the 
theatre has witnessed interesting combinations of beauty 
and intelligence. Beauty alone has little lasting effect and 
so, because of the necessity to interpret elements other 
than empty beauty, the stage accumulated many who were 
forced to combine a portion of brain with a portion of 
beauty. 


The creator of The Underworld, The 
Blue Angel, The Last Command, Shanghai 
Express, and The Devil Is 4 Woman, shows 
how the art of acting has to be transformed 
in order to enter the specific synthesis of 


the film. 


Though the balance to date is strongly in favor of 
good looks only, we can observe side by side with it old 
age and ugliness. This would not be tolerated on the 
stage without compensating qualities. And we often find 
those who have grown old with countenances so noble 
that we know their possessors have worked hard to re- 
move every trace of cheap sentiment. Even when an actor 
has an apparently repulsive face, his features, on closer 
inspection, have a baseness of classic quality; and in 
the ugliest faces are found twinkling eyes determined to 
present their masks relentlessly to portray the basest in- 
stincts for critical inspection. 

Trained memories that know the classics, ability to 
simulate age or youth at a moments notice, joy and grief 
projected by precise control of feeling, personal suffer- 
ing forgotten to portray impersonal happiness; a vast 
army of actors and actresses lurk in every cultural center 
to carry out the innermost thoughts of dramatists, to 
whom few, if any, human impulses have remained secret. 
What sort of human being is this actor and how does he 
differ from those who form his audience? 


The most essential qualification in an actor must be 
not to conceal himself but to show himself freely. All those 
things which move the engine of our life and which we 
do our best to conceal are those the actor must do his 
best to show. What we are most ashamed to acknowledge 
he does his utmost to accent. No corner is dark enough 
for us to hide our love, no stage is bright enough for 
him to display it. The idea of killing inspires us with 
horror—it fills the actor with celestial delight to hold a 
dagger or p‘stol in his hand. Death to us is not pleasant, 
but no actor I have ever known fails to relish the idea 
of showing the agonies of abandoning life, gasn bv gasp. 
His life begins when the eves of others are levelled at 
him, it ends when he exits from the stage. He is help- 
less in the face of flattery and dreams of applause when 
he shuts his eves at night. He nrefers being hissed to be- 
ing ignored, and his private life can be an unpleasant 
break in his design for living. 

These traits have been registered for many centuries, 
and often with little affection. Lucian writes in the year 
122: “Take away their mask and tinseled dress, and what 
is left over is ridiculous!” Hazlitt in 1817: “It is only 
when they are themselves that they are nothing. Made 
up of mimic laughter and tears, passing from the ex- 
tremes of joy or woe at the prompter’s call, they wear 
the livery of other men’s fortunes; their very thoughts are 
not their own.” 


A doctor I knew had many contacts with actors and 
told me that when he was much younger he had been con- 
stantly puzzled by finding symptoms of claustrophobia 
every time he was called in to treat an actor, 


Claustrophobia is the fear of being confined in a 
closed room. He mentioned this to Sigmund Freud. Freud 
took the doctor by the shoulders and shook him like a 
puppy when he was asked why every actor had this phobia, 
and roared that everyone with claustrophobia becomes 
an actor. 

It is related that when Sir Henry Irving heard that 
another actor was going to play Hamlet he exclaimed: 
“Good God! How does he know he won't do himself 
a grievous physical injury!’ I should like to add that the 
audience, too, can be badly hurt. 

Acting is not the memorizing of lines while wearing 
a disguise, but the clear reconstruction of the thoughts 
that cause the actions and the lines. This is not easy. In 
the finest sense of the word, the actor is not only an inter- 
preter, and not only a carrier of ideas that originate in 
others, but himself can be (though not without difficulty) 
a good creative artist. He is the mechanic who can take 
the word of the playwright and the instructions of the 
director and fuse the two with all the complicated ele- 
ments of which he himself is composed to give fluent 
voice to inspiring ideas, with an effect so strong that one 


is impressed with the meaning of even the simplest word. » 


It is his function at his best to tear emotion and mind 
apart and put them together again in orderly condition. 

The actor also can take the loftiest sentiment and 
make it ridiculous, and he can take what apparently is 
an absurd idea and with it illuminate the most obscure 
problem. He can give us clear sight instead of darkness 
as readily as a flash of lightning can show what the 
deepest night contains. He can portray sin for us in its 
ugliest form and can purge any evil desire by depicting 
the brutality of the criminal and his tormented history. 
He offers us breathless excitement and thrill, no less 
strong because it is vicarious. He can take our thoughts 
into his body, and return them safe and sound when 
the curtain falls. 


He makes us laugh at human stupidity, and though 
we prefer not to recognize ourselves, we always notice 
the resemblance to a neighbor. He can make us howl at 
the most powerful king, and make us respect a fool. 

He can make the ugliest qualities attractive by in- 
vesting them with charm and grace, and he can take a 
fine sentiment and deliver it to be absurd. 


Those who sometimes stand in the snow and rain to 
see a tired actor, divested of his trappings and paint, 
come hurrying out of the stage door, may or may not 
know that this exhausted animal has just pulled out of 
himself energy enough to swim the Fnelish Channel. 
But there are some enthusiasts who have sensed that it can 
be as heroic to struggle with brain and nerves as it is 
to conquer the elements and have been so responsive 
that they have carried the actor for miles on their shoul- 
ders to his home. They still do that to bull-fighters when 
the bull-fighter succeeds in making vivid the qualities 
of skill and courage. But a maddened bull is easv to see. 
Not so easy to perceive is the problem of the actor. 

Life itself may often teach us little except discourage- 
ment,. pettiness, and care, and we are grateful to those 
who recall our ideals and inspire courage and give us 
new and unsuspected strength. The actor can make us 
walk out of a theatre with determination to conquer our 
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fears, and he can empty our bag of troubles as if we were 
newly born. The actor can make us aware of the beauty 
of something we have seen every day and until now 
thought ugly—he can make us feel as if we have never 
before really seen a human being, but he can also make 
us feel as if we never want to see another. 


Some of us are partial to the idea that all the world’s 
a stage with exits and entrances, but for the moment, I 
confine myself to the man or woman who is profession- 
ally known as an actor or actress, and who is paid for it, 
sometimes with bags of gold, though more often with 
copper pennies. The pay that an actor receives is not 
a measure of his worth and many a strutter, making as 
much noise as a sack full of tin cans, has become rich. 
The acquisition of wealth is a study in itself. Were 
quality valued according to income the armament profi- 
teer would be the greatest actor. One of the startling 
tragedies in our profession was caused by paying an 
actor ten thousand dollars a week and not permitting him 
to act at all. 


I have known many actors and actresses. Some of 
them were good and some of them were bad, but among 
the good ones I often found many despicable traits and, 
among the worst, fine qualities. I don’t believe that actors 
are essentially different from others, nor that they all get 
on a stage, nor that they all remain actors. I do believe 
that they seek exposure more than others, and that a lack 
of self-esteem drives them to solicit praise and applause. 
The key to this behavior is the same as the key to the 
behavior of others—it is to be found in the first few help- 
less years of life. 


Since I cannot discuss the great actors who were be- 
fore my time, my observations must be based on those 
whom I have myself witnessed. I did see Sarah Bern- 
hardt both on the stage and in films, but only when she 
was old and crippled, and I have seen all those reputed 
to be great since. Not always was I impressed. I have been 
moved and inspired by many lesser known actors and 
actresses on hundreds of different stages in many corners 
of the world. But rarely, if ever, have I been inspired or 
moved by a performer in the films, though I may have 
been impressed by the film itself. 


There is a very important technical reason for this. 
On the stage an actor is sent out before an audience on 
his own, though he may be instructed to the hilt. But, 
once in front of the footlights, he must establish his own 
contact with the audience and build a continuity of action 
and thought. The destiny of his performance is in 
his own hands. 


He can gauge the response of the audience clearly 
—or at least not disregard its testimony easily. He would 
be a fool to ignore the fact that an intended joke fails 
to gain response or that an exaggerated gesture is greeted 
with tittering. (I do not rule out the possibility that fools 
fail to achieve success). He is the boss of his own body 
and of his own mind, knows without any doubt the 
direction from which he is being watched and himself re- 
lays directly everything he thinks and feels to the audience. 

All this is not the case in motion pictures. Though 
the photographed actor is popularized and reproduced so 
that he can be adored in Bombay, as well as in Milwaukee, 
and, unlike the actor in the flesh, can appear in both 


places at the same time, this is accomplished by a mechan- 
ism which does not confine itself to multiplication alone. 
This mechanism not only distributes the actor like popu- 
lar dolls turned out wholesale, but it actually makes those 
dolls look as if they could move and speak by themselves. 
A child, a shark or a horse is made to act the same way 
as a great actor—easier, as a matter of fact, since they do 
not resist so much. But whether children, animals, or 
actors, they are invested with an intelligence that appar- 
ently stems from them. In film cartoons, when a tail- 
wagging duck goes into action, the audience knows at 
once that behind it there is someone that causes it to 
move and squawk. When the ventriloquist takes a puppet 
out of a box, it also is accepted as a unit of intelligence, 
but the audience is not for a moment deceived about its 
being a dummy, though it may not care whether it 1s 
or not. But when a film actor, who undergoes much more 
manipulation than a duck or dummy, begins to function, 
he is judged, praised and condemned, even by our best 
critics, on the basis of being a self-determining and self- 
contained human being. This is not so. Actors are usually 
tricked into a performance not too dissimilar from the 
process employed by Walt Disney or Edgar Bergen. 

In films we have a large assortment of actors with a 
variety of looks and talent, but they are as powerless to 
function alone as is the mechanical dummy before he 1s 
put on his master’s lap and has the strings pulled that 
move head and jaw. I doubt if many are intensely in- 
terested in the mechanism that moves an actual dummy, 
and it is possible that no one is interested in the strings 
which move the stars of our day, but I am going to dis- 
cuss the strings anyway, though they are tangled up badly, 
pulled by many, and laboriously concealed, after the 
movements have been made. 

Though not wishing to imply that the result may be 
favorable, it is possible for the actor on the stage to select 
his material and to appear directly to the audience without 
any distortion of purpose. But this is impossible in films. 
Here a complicated machine extracts an essence from 
the actor, over which the actor has no control. He can 
be superior to another in proportion to his personal 
superiority, but his ultimate importance is regulated by 
manipulators who demand and receive a pliability which, 
given graciously, results in his advancement, and given 
reluctantly, causes him to be discarded. 

In Paris, the artists lovingly employ a phrase of Ce- 
zanne’s “Le bon Dieu est dans le détail.’’ May that be 
my justification for going into detail, even where detail 
may be unpopular. The more I ponder on the problems 
of the artist, the less they resemble the problems of 
the actor. 

Though the actor in the theatre and in films is inter- 
changeable, and can even be active in both mediums at 
the same time, there are some generally observable dis- 
tinctions. On the film stage, in contrast to the theatre, 
the actor rarely knows where the audience is going to be 
nor usually cares. Often three cameras are aimed at him 
from three different directions. He can note (to his sur- 
prise) a camera leveled at him from ten feet above and 
a camera looking at him from the ground, both from 
opposite directions and both recording his movements 
simultaneously. If he communicates with the camera at- 
tendant, he can persuade him to define what parts of 
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Josef von Sternberg putting character make-up on 
Emil Jannings for The Blue Angel. 
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his person will be included. He, himself, can never judge 
whether he is close or if his whole body is seen, since 
the determining factor is not his distance from the camera, 
but the focal length of the lens used. 

His face is so enlarged that its features may no 
longer be viewed without discomfort. An inadvertent 
light can make his nose look like a twisted radish, or it 
can completely obliterate the expression of his eyes, which 
usually is a mercy. Though the actor normally is made 
to look better than he is, the bad use of a lens or the 
camera placed at a bad angle can produce an effect over 
which he has no control. 

His voice can be garbled beyond recognition by the 
sound apparatus, (unfortunately, it usually is only repro- 
duced) and he can be made voiceless by the dangling 
microphone swinging in a direction in which he cannot 
aim his words. 

No accumulation of emotion or continuity of thought 
is easy, if at all possible, to the film actor, as the tech- 
nique of making a film is such that it sometimes requires 
the player to enter his house from the street three months 
after he made the street scene, though afterwards the 
action on the screen takes place in sequence. The exigency 
of film production may require the street scene to be 
taken on the sixth day of October and the scene of the 
house which we see him enter a second later on the fifth 
of January the following year. (That shrewd arrange- 
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ment is called a schedule). The actor has the most extra- 
ordinary difficulty in remembermig what sort of necktie 
he wore three months ayo, without adding to his concern 
exactly what he thought or felt. Notes and drawings on 
the pattern and color of his necktie help a little. 

It he is a genius and gifted with great memory, even 
then he is at the mercy of the instructions given him by 
whoever happens to be the most convincing person around. 
The most convincing person is usually the property-man, 
the script-girl, his servant, or the boy who measures the 
distance of his nose from the camera. 


I have been asked often why it is necessary to be dis- 
connected in the making of a film. Why cannot a film be 
taken in continuity so that the distressed actor will know 
precisely what he is doing? Aside from the fact that 
there is rarely room enough to put up all the sets at once, 
or to construct, let us say, a replica of a street to connect 
with the house which the actor must enter, a film takes 
from four weeks to an occasional six months to complete. 
It usually takes an hour and a half to show the finished 
work. Somewhere in this loss of time you will find the 
reason for not making a film in continuity. It takes time 
to build sets, to place the camera and the lights, and to 
instruct the actors, though this last function is considered 
wasteful by all but a few directors. 

No longer a new medium, the film has absorbed 
countless men who have attempted to find better ways 
to good results, and uninterrupted continuity of action 
has been found too difficult. The actor in motion pictures, 
as on the stage, is told what to do, but there is no dress 
rehearsal before an audience, nor a collective tableau to 
give him any indication that he has been told the right 
thing. Only the finished product reveals that—and_ then 
clearly. 

But the finished product is not finished with the actor, 
but with a pair of scissors. These are flourished after- 
wards by someone who has little idea (usually none) of 
what was originally intended and he can remove the most 


precious word from the mouth of the actor or eliminate 
his most effective expression. This posthumous operator, 
known as a cutter, literally cuts the actor’s words and 
face. He can make a stutterer speak rapidly and a person 
of slow thought think quickly. He can also reverse that 
process and does not hesitate to do this often. He can 
change the tempo and the rhythm of the actor's walk and 
his purpose. He can retain pieces of the performance 
which the actor fails to consider essential because at that 
moment he was no longer acting, but thinking of lunch; 
and with an easy snip of the shears, he can destroy the 
one expression the actor valued most—or the phrase he 
thought would make him immortal. 


He can retain pieces which make hands and legs 
look like slabs of blubber, (physical distortions are less 
ridiculous than mental ones) and he can cause the most 
thoughtless womeu in the world to think by retaining 
parts of her anatomy that she planned to conceal. 


Not only does the cutter cut, but everyone who can 
possibly contact the film, even including the exhibitor 
who is to show it, has plans and often the power to alter 
the film. Actually were each one permitted to exercise 
his genius for improving a film, nothing would be left 
but the title, and that is usually debated, too, until the 
night before the film is shown. 


Far from being responsible for his own performance, 
the actor cannot even be quite certain that the final result 
will not disclose the use of a double or even a voice which 
is not his. In any form of physical danger, usually featured 
in the motion picture, the actor is replaced by someone 
who is supposed to look like him, and though the actor 
often is willing to take the physical risks himself (rather 
than the mental ones), the producer is not so willing 
since a bodily injury means delay. As for the voice, he 
may for some reason be unable to sing, or what is more 
common, be unable to talk. 


(Continued on page 27) 


FRANK STAUFFACHER 


Hans Richter 


One of the gentlest men I ever met died this 
year. It is this gentleness that comes first to my 
mind when I think of him. I do not think that any- 
body who ever came in contact with him could 
easily miss it. His halting speech left the listener 
time between words to watch him and in doing so 
to be attracted by the seriousness of his expressive 
grey eyes on his handsome face. The half-sadness 
of his manner gave special importance to whatever 
he said. It convinced me as soon as I met him. I 
felt this man meant what he said. 

Amazing, that such a gentle person was so ac- 
tive! As a painter, as a film maker, as a writer and 
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as an organizer. He was not just elaborating on 
what others had done (a process on which so many 
rely); he was creative ... and he achieved much. 
Achieved much in spite of being gentle in a world 
where you better be fast and ruthless . . . to become 
a success. 

His film Sausalito, “‘a documentary”, and The 
Port of St. Francis (for which he received Robert 
J. Flaherty-City College Film Award), show more 
than the routine skill of the professional film 
maker and less of the nauseating exhibitionism of 
too many of our new experimental film makers 
(and critics). He did not work to have his inhibi- 
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tions exhibited. His love for a place in which he 
lived (Sausalito) and his poetic sensitiveness, to 
interpret here and there the ordinary in extraordi- 
nary scenes, changed the ‘“quasi-documentary” 
character of the film and made it a poetic essay, 
a model and new form for “city” films. Neither 
Walter Ruttmann in Berlin nor Sucksdorff in 
Stockholm tried such an approach. 


In all his films, even in the commercials, he 
made this poetic gentleness (not to use the word 
“love”), which characterized him, come through. 
But considering all his endeavors I would still in- 
sist that what made him unique was the victorious 
battle he led for the recognition of the experi- 
mental film as an art form. 


The task of offering to the American audience 
the experimental film as a new film form in order 
to further its understanding—a feat attempted by 
Miss Iris Barry, curator of the powerful Museum 
of Modern Art in New York—was tackled by Frank 
single handed with the generous and intelligent 
help of Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, the director 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art. The result 
was manifold: 


—A challenge in the form of a book Art in 
Cinema, 1947. It’s the only one of its kind in the 
United States; it’s a program for an advanced au- 
dience and a historical document offering a survey 
of the fundamental ideas and the growth of the 
experimental film, expressed by the people who 
had developed these ideas and by a new generation 
who gave them a new impetus. 


—An uninterrupted series of film showings, 
which not only introduced the experimental film 
in San Francisco and the West Coast but proved 
that San Francisco had a big and undiscovered 
audience which filled the big 600 seat auditorium 
in the Museum for many repeat-performances. In 
that way San Francisco became the center of ex- 
perimental film showings. 


When Frank drove me over there from Holly- 
wood in 1948, after the opening of Dreams .. ., 
I met at the Fisherman’s Wharf—and in private 
homes—artists, writers, film makers, and a climate 
that made me feel as if I were in Paris and at home. 
Maybe this friendly climate shaped Frank’s char- 
acter but most certainly his quiet consideration, 
his love for the neighbor helped to shape the 
climate. . 


—The printed documentation, Art in Cinema, 
plus the fact that he created an audience to back 
it up, has, in my opinion a great deal to do with 
the astonishing growth of the experimental film 
movement in the United States. Maybe the time 
was ripe, but I do not remember anybody else, who 
went to the trouble of doing anything about it. 


Frank did it because he loved it. And because his 
love was so sincere he was trusted: the Museum 
and the audience trusted him, and so did the artists 
who gave him their films and collaborated with 
him. It was exactly this climate of mutual trust 
that stimulated young people to dare and to pro- 
duce films. San Francisco became not only the 
center of experimental film showings but also of 
experimental film making: it gave us Stauffachers, 
Broughtons, Harrirgtons, and others. 


Im Im ges 


The last time I met Frank in 1954 he came to 
my apartment in New York to discuss a plan which 
I had in mind: to recommend him as my successor, 
as the Director of the Film Institute at the City 
College. It was to no avail. 


He was then already a very sick man, I realized 
that soon. 


We discussed his next series of film showings 
with Hollywood directors at the San Francisco Mu- 
seum and our attitude to the commercial film— 
“We want to learn from them, even if they don’t 
want to learn from us.”” And he too was doubtful 
about the position I offered him. He wanted to 
wait and see how his health would develop. It went 
against his grain to do things hastily or half-heart- 
edly. When I wrote him again, half a year later, 
his wife Bobbie answered, Frank’s pretty and cour- 
ageous companion. Frank was back in the hos- 
pital—dying. 

He was, though, much too hasty to leave us. We 
all lost a noble friend and the greatest helper the 
non-commercial, experimental film maker had in 
this country. His memory should be honored. 


AUDIO —VISUALISM versus EDUCATION 


Edouard L. de Laurot 


On behalf of FILM CULTURE, the author and Mr. Adolphas Mekas have recently made an exten- 
sive study of the present use of the film in our educational system. The research included screenings 
and discussions of a large variety of experimental, documentary and art films among numerous chil- 
dren’s groups. Although a novelty to an alarming majority of school audiences, these films of quality 
have unfailingly evoked higher interest and livelier response than are habitually obtained through show- 
ings of the conventional educational films. In the following essay, Mr. de Laurot makes a critical as- 
sessment of the current theory and practice in the audio-visual field, suggesting some fundamental re- 
visions of concepts and methods. 

To the Department of Education of the State of New York with whose collaboration the research 
was undertaken; to the Museum of Modern Art, to Mr. Joe Slevin of the British Information Services, 
Miss Rosalind Kossoff of Film Images and Mr. Leo Dratfield of Contemporary Films for having offered 
assistance and advice; as well as to all those who have so graciously helped in collecting and compiling 


the materials—FILM CULTURE wishes to make grateful acknowledgement. 


In a recently published booklet, the Film Council of 
America envisions the future of the 16-millimeter film 
forecasting ‘“‘an increased use of films on all educational 
levels, and wider understanding of their role in educa- 
tion.” And, indeed, the first part of this statement is 
being fulfilled. Since its birth in 1923, the 16-millimeter 
film has shown a startling growth. By now there are 
around 70,000 films classified as educational in circula- 
tion in the United States; every year 5,000 new titles— 
totalling 4,000,000 feet of film—are added; 2,600 institu- 
tions, companies and organizations lend or rent films for 
educational purposes; and half a million projectors are 
humming busily all over the country showing films to 
an annual audience over a billion strong. Almost all cities 
whose population exceeds 2,000,000 have their own audio- 
visual administrative units. There are already more than 
250 institutions of higher learning that include courses 
in audio-visual education in their curricula, and over 
sixty doctoral theses on audio-visual subjects have been 
announced.! Untold numbers of books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, circular letters and manuals form an arena of in- 
cessant discussion on the theory and methods of audio- 
visual education. There is jubilant anticipation among 
audio-visual circles of the introduction in schools of such 
new devices as color television and magnetic tape cameras. 
Meanwhile, screenings of educational films are offered 
by a wide diapason of institutions: churches, citizens’ 
organizations, the Army, the Navy, veterans’ groups, 
women’s clubs, cultural and educational institutes, parent- 
teacher groups, film societies—and lastly and preeminently, 
grade schools, high schools and schools of ‘adult edu- 
cation.” In fact, in some schools, children already spend 
1/5 of their learning time in the penumbra of the pro- 
jection room. 

It is self-evident that there are many advantages in 
this extensive use of the film for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, training and teaching. As an audio-visual aid, the 
film comes under the same category as charts, diagrams, 
models, slides—it is simply a more efficient means of 
helping the instructor present his subject. Indeed it can 
become an invaluable and even irreplaceable device in 
the exposition of certain scientific subjects where, for 


1 Sixty Years of 16mm Film, A Symposium. Introduction et 
passim. 
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instance, micro- or macrophotography is essential to the 
grasping of a natural process. Here it has the quite valid 
function of an animated blackboard, perhaps its greatest 
achievement until now. Somewhat less certain is the use- 
fulness of the “instructional” film inspired by that cog- 
nitive trinity: “know how,” “‘know fast,” and “know now;” 
more often than not the consequence is—know superfici- 
ally. But there is a third variety among the films currently 
shown in schools: it includes those containing elements 
of art, drama or dramatization, moral messages, historical 
reconstructions, psychological and sociological analyses. 
It is these films—which, at least in their intent, can be 
apprehended on the plane of ethic and esthetic—that are 
more commonly referred to as ‘educational,’ although 
many teachers have a tendency to merge all three kinds 
of films in the general category of “audio-visual educa- 
tion.” As we shall see, the confusion between the terms 
“instruction” and ‘“‘education” corresponds significantly 
to a fundamental uncertainty on the part of many audio- 
visualists as to the very concept of education, a concept 
which it is necessary to clarify if we are to con‘ern our- 
selves with the educative effect of films. More and more 
frequently, we hear the phrase “audio-visual education” 
applied indiscriminately to all films shown in the class- 
room. For a rapidly growing nurnber of teachers the very 
term “audio-visual” appears instinct with thaumaturgic 
powers; for some it comes close to a profession of faith; 
for others it is a symbol of progress in education, a 
panacea offering a definitive answer to the ever-reiterated 
questions: How can teaching be expedited? How, at the 
same time, can the level of our educational system be 
raised ? 


The impressive: proliferation of 16-millimeter footage, 
along with the .widespread implicit acceptance of the 
audio-visual credo call for a reflective pause, especially as 
the alarming majority of films made available to schools 
can offer only ‘inane substance and mediocre esthetic 
quality. Witnessing a screening of representative samples 
of these films—so blithely termed ‘‘educational’’—one is 
struck by the discrepancy between, on the one hand, the 
impressive quantitative and technological development of 
the audio-visual media, the professional-sounding content- 
descriptions in film catalogues, the confident statements 
in teachers’ journals—and, on the other, the disquieting 


jejuneness of the films before one’s eyes. Is this general 
deficiency. in quality » accidental? Would. raising the 
standards of production solve the whole problem of 
“educational” cinema? In order to answer these ques- 
tions, we must first ask a fundamental one: What are 
the possibilities and limitations of the film as an audio- 
visual medium for the purposes of education? It is there- 
fore necessary to examine the use of the film in schools 
both on the plane of theory and practice. 

The rapid increase in the use of audio-visual materials 
in the classroom is not merely the outcome of technologi- 
cal development, manufacturers’ attempts to sell their 
product, and the consequent availability of specialized 
modern equipment, although these have undoubtedly 
played a part of major importance. Parallel to technical 
progress we have witnessed the appearance of an ever- 
augmenting body of theory. 


THE ANALYTIC TEMPER 


The point of departure for all the audio-visual theories 
of education advanced in this country is a reaction against 
“verbalism,” with a consequent advocacy of a return to 
“basic experience.” This anti-verbalistic theme recurs in 
all the more ambitious manuals of theory in the field. 
Mr. Wagner, the president of the Film Council of America, 
condemning the “Basic Habit of Verbalism,” complains 
that “man insists on verbalizing instead of communicat- 
ing.”* It would be easy to dismiss this diametric opposi 
tion for its lack of the basic habit of logic for, clearly, 
“communication” and “verbalizing” are not necessarily 
opposable. What interests us here, however, is why and 
how this significant opposition has been arrived at. We 
find an explicit answer in Andio-Visual Methods* tre- 


Television 


Demonstrations 


Dramatized Experiences 


Contrived Experiences 


Direct, Purposeful Experiences 


garded by the official consensus of educators as the authori- 
tative Summa on matters of audio-visual principles and 
practice. In an attempt to impress his theory on the minds 


* Introduction; Sixty Years of 16mm Film. 
3 Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching by Edgar Dale, The Dry- 
den Press, 1954. 


of his readers, the author, Mr. Dale, dramatizes it by 
means of a visual aid in the shape of what he refers to 
as the Cone of Experience. ‘The very act of setting up 
so specialized an institution as a school may promote 
verbalism,” warns Mr. Dale, and he explains that the 
base of his cone represents “‘direct reality, . . . the bed- 
rock of all education. . . something you can get your hands 
on, something you can sink your teeth into.’ While the 
Cone, as shown above, is largely self-explanatory, two 
points should be stressed here: (1) conceptual thinking, 
according to the author, is reducible to the data of experi- 
ence and therefore (2) verbal symbols as vehicles of 
thought and feeling are the furthest removed from the 
sole reliable basis for communication: pure experience. 


If we are to understand the full impact of such 
theories—as Mr. Wagner's opposition of verbalism to 
communication and Mr. Dale’s conical view of man’s 
experience—upon educational practice, we must go to 
the sources from which they have been derived. For these 
conceptions, far from being original with these two 
authors, are but the simplified and distorted. reflection 
of philosophical trends that underlie, not only audio-visual 
theory, but educational theory in general, and, for that 
matter, most levels and domains of thought in this country. 
While in Europe, both Germanic and Romance countries 
have in the past decades shown a consistent development 
of the spirit of synthesis, of existential, phenomenological 
and other doctrines emphasizing ontology and its ethical 
implications for man’s ttansformation of himself and 
the world, American philosophical thought has been 
marked by an almost exceptionless adherence to various 
shades of logical positivism, a doctrine whick, because of 
its lack of Weltanschauung, of ethic, is strictly speaking 
not a system at all, but rather a mere fool of thought. That 
logical positivism should have become the predominant 
credo in our universities, where it indeed holds almost 
unlimited sway, is not surprising when we remember 
that it is the rationalized expression of an underlying 
philosophical temperament, which may be characterized 
as empirical, pragmatic, psychologistic, and, above all, 
analytic,—tendencies which, though in seeming contra- 
diction on the level of pure theory, are on a deeper level 
united in their common cpposition to the voluntarism 
and ethical emphasis that dominate contemporary thought 
abroad.4 

What is preeminently characteristic of all types of 
thinkers in the analytic vein is the need to dig beneath 
appearances to the essences behind them, to the one static 
reality behind changing, and therefore for them illusory, 
phenomena. In this attempt to arrive at the pure, the 
immutable object as it really 7s, man as perceiver, as 
evaluator must of course be eliminated from the picture. 
Thus the profoundly meaningful discriminations—value 
judgments—expressed by man through differences in words 
and in combinations of words are reduced by the analyst 
to mere ‘verbal discriminations;’’ we are advised to dis- 
regard the distinctions between, for instance, monism 
and dualism, realism and idealism, good and evil as 


4 It is not a matter of accident that the phenomenological 
theories of cinematic art 1dvanced by such an outstanding Ameri- 
can scholar as Rudolph Arnheim have had no influence upon 
audio-visual methods in this country. 


products of a deceitful nomenclature and adopt as the 
touchstone of reality ‘pure sensory experience.” It is 
the premises of this view of the world that are at the 
root of the great confidence in linguistic analysis, one 
branch of which, semantics, has grown popular in con- 
temporary. America, pushing other philosophical. pursuits 
into the shade. What for philosophers in the accepted 
sense of the word is but a means to an end becomes tor 
the analyst the prime object of inquiry. 


This substitution of means for ends, of semantics for 
philosophy has had, as might be expected, multiple con- 
sequences on the level of educational theory. For one 
thing, the rejection of both conflict and synthesis be- 
tween man and the world and the consequent postula- 
tion of “basic experience” as sole criterion has one great 
disadvantage: this basic experience is itself uncertain. (By 
what criterion will the analyst define what is basic in 
human experience, how does he know it is not the very 
evaluation, in the form of verbal expression, from which 
he shies away?) Being uncertain, it is incapable of lead- 
ing to any certainties beyond itself, and thus a short 
circuit is established, within which all ethical and esthetic 
judgment, all knowledge of the relations between people 
—as well as between people and things—is impossible. 


The same absence of the spirit of synthesis and inte- 
gration has led to a number of false dualisms, such as 
the ingenuous opposition of “doing” (in class) to ‘“think- 
ing,” “‘fact” to “theory,” “experience” to “‘verbalism,” 
with the implication in each case that one is endowed 
with a natural superiority over the other. And, finally, the 
preoccupation with “basic sensory experience’’ results, not 
only in a loss of certainty as to ethical and esthetic values, 
but, more seriously, in a lack of concern with them: philo- 
sophical inquiry thus loses its aim, art becomes an object 
of clinical investigation, criteria of judgment are not 
subjected to historical re-valuation but dissolved in rela- 
tivistic anarchy. 


Viewed in the light of the prevalent temper of Ameri- 
can philosophical thought, the bogey of ‘“‘verbalism’’ is 
seen to imply much more than a mere revulsion against 
the misuse or overuse of words, which would, of course, 
have been welcome. Instead of salutary anti-verbosity, we 
find in anti-verbalism the key to a deep-seated distrust 
of words themselves, spoken or written—a distrust en- 
gendered by the suspicion of all objective standards in 
ethics and esthetics. Obviously, where there is no com- 
munity of communicable certainties, there can be no 
confidence in the verbal symbols representing them. And 
since basic experience is equated by the anti-verbalist 
with “pure” experience, that is, experience divorced from 
all evaluation by the perceiving subject within his con- 
text, communicable reality, in effect, disappears, for the 
transmission of pure objects from consciousness to con- 
sciousness is an epistemological impossibility. Apparently 
unaware of this, the semanticists in educational theory hail 
the development of audio-visual media as a redeeming 
force which will improve the quality of our educational 
system by counteracting its past errors and helping to 
recapture the basic “‘changeless’” meaning of Life, Beauty, 
Truth, Love, Good—concepts about which many seem 
uncertain nowadavs. Paradoxically. the very educators 
most intent on raising the cultural level in our schools 
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take as their point of departure a primitivistic distortion 
of semantic analysis which leads them directly to a naive 
anti-intellectualism. Listening to “basic” idiomatic phrases 
on Linguaphone records comes to be preferred to the 
assiduous study of the grammar and vocabulary of a 
foreign language, and “something you can sink your 
teeth into” comes to be considered a more reliable source 
of experience than the reading of classics and the recita- 
ticn of poetry. 


BASIC SHAKESPEARE 


This tendency towards placing a disproportionate con- 
fidence in the effectiveness of teaching through (thus 
conceived) basic experience, being cognate in spirit to 
the familiar theories of permissiveness” and ‘‘self- 
guidance,” could not fail to lend a novel prestige to the 
“progressive” methods in education. Neverthelesss it 
is encouraging to see that many educators are troubled by 
the consequent symptoms as is, for instance, Harold 
Spears,” when he writes: 

Although at least 19 out of 20 high schools re- 
quire the study of such classics as Silas Marner, the 
Odyssey, and some plays by Shakespeare, not one 
out of 20 students really enjoy them ... and not 
more than one of 20 graduates will turn to such 


literature when picking up something to read in 
leisure time. 


And Douglas Kirk, President of Columbia University, 
is alarmed because “. . . students . . . even from the better 
colleges . . . are unable to use the English language with 
that precision and accuracy which ought to be taken for 
granted.” But while these facts are a matter of common 
knowledge and widespread concern, it is curious to ob- 
serve how deeply anti-verbalism has affected the thinking 
even of those who attempt to create remedies. Thus Des- 
mond P. Wedburg, a high school English teacher, writes :® 
The groans and grimaces of high school students 

across the nation at the mere mention of William 
Shakespeare’s name are concrete evidence that our 


traditional methods of teaching the great bard’s 
writings need revision. 


Mr. Wedburg adds that there is justification for this im- 
patience. Julius Caesar, he comments, is “‘five acts long 
on talk,” short on action and devoid of romance.’ How 
then does Mr. Wedburg conceive this “revision of tra- 
ditional methods?” Obviously Shakespeare has to be de- 
verbalized. Under his personal direction “two journalism 
students boiled down (the play),” and ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
poetry was twisted into modern slang.” “The student 
body was delighted,” adds Mr. Wedburg, and as a con- 
sequence, “Shakespeare-in-capsule scripts popped up in 
English drama and radio speech classes.” The “great, 
bard’s” unreadable writings were thus transmuted into 
basic experience, for, although language was still used, 
it was basic slang and not the ‘‘long-on-talk” iambic penta- 
meters. Such experiments are doubtless honest attempts 
to “provide motivation” for acquaintance with the classics. 
But unfortunately they suffer from one serious drawback: 
the basic experience which -they provide us is falsified 
at its very basis. 


5 The High School for Today, New York; Ametican Book Co. 
6 In Teaching Tools, a new audio-visual magazine for educators. 
7 Author’s italics. 


METHODS AND CRITERIA 


The de-verbalization of Shakespeare is but one in- 
stance of the recurrent excesses that demonstrate why the 
tenets of audio-visual theory cannot be dissociated from 
those of educational theory in general. For although 
anti-verbalism is the specific rationale of audio-visualism, 
it asserts itself in other domains as well, and its influence 
made itself felt long before the appearance of the first 
audio-visual device. And indeed, when one turns to the 
examination of the methods of teaching and conducting 
research in the audio-visual field, one finds that they are 
dominated by tendencies characteristic of our cultural 
scene as a whole:— 

1. The Tyranny of the Average Man. The use 
of audience research to determine the quality and 
content of films. 

2. Anarchy in esthetic values. Mechanical ‘“‘evalua- 
tion” of films by means of standardized lists of 
criteria. 

3. The Analytic method in teaching. Presenta- 
tion of isolated facts and “attitudes” with no at- 
tempt at synthesis and _ transvaluation. Fear of 
“negativism,” lest the experience of the interplay 
of good and evil, as present in all great art, dis- 
tract the student from the formation of the proper 
“attitudes.”” Pragmatic preoccupation with the 
surface effect. 


AUDIENCE RESEARCH 


The extensiveness of the “research on the impact of 
the mass-media on the attitude formation and behavior 
patterns of the audience’’ is an indication of the homage 
paid by educators to psychological pragmatics. In a 
comprehensive essay summing up the most advanced 
procedures in this field, Mr. Rose writes:§ 

Pulse rate was recorded by use of a ‘‘Pneumo- 
cardiograph” strapped to the wrist of the subject; 
the other index, Galvanic Skin Response, required 
that the subject dip the first and third fingers of 
his left hand into a liquid which served as an 
electrode during the test episodes of the film. 

The authot’s one criticism of these procedures is that 
they do not fulfill their purpose because: 

Such apparatus obviously could not be employed 
without the «subjects awareness that his reactions 
were being investigated—a potentially serious ob- 
jection to any interpretation of the results as “na- 
tural’’ or “typical” for film theatre audiences. 
The determination of the “natural,” the “typical” though 
the average response is then the main objective here and 
serves to establish criteria of judgment. A practical appli- 
cation of these criteria is suggested in the description of 
another testing device: 
The instrument is basically a polygraph which records 
on ‘a moving tape the responses of each audience 
member when he presses either of two buttons to 
which he has access. When the viewer wishes to 
indicate approval of what he sees on the screen he 
presses the “like” button; to express disapproval 
he presses the other. 
The reason for the experiment: 
According to Cirlin and Peterman, this procedure 
was used for the practical purpose of aiding in the 
cutting and editing of a film prior to release. 


Yet even if the methods of obtaining data on the pub- 
lic’s response could be made infallable the fundamental 


8 Audience Research, Sixty Years of 16mm Film. 


questions concerning audience research would still remain 
to be answered. What need has the film-maker freely 
engaged in the creation of a work of art to be guided by 
public opinion? Is it not rather he who guides public 
Opinion towards higher values? If the criterion of taste 
is placed with the public, will not the result be the re- 
assertion of those very values which the artist attempts 
to break through and transcend ? 

In the deepest sense, only the artist can give the pub- 
lic what it needs; the psychologist will at best provide 
it with what it wants. The use of audience research for 
the purpose of improving the quality of films inevitably 
leads to a circular process: criteria are derived from. that 
very element—the public—whose criteria are to be im- 
proved. The results of audience response tests, however, 
could have some significance for the educator—but only 
if the premises underlying the interpretation were re- 
versed in direction. For while the data obtained through 
audience research cannot be used directly as positive sug- 
gestions, they can nevertheless have a certain validity as 
negative indications. Findings based on infra-red photo- 
gtaphy, for instance, can help the educator in the detec- 
tion of inadequancies and deformations in the children’s 
sense of quality—deformations that have been caused by 
over-exposure to mediocre cinematic product. The essen- 
tial function of such findings, then, would be to act as 
a warning and possibly lead to the heightening of selec- 
tive standards, 


EVALUATION AND SELECTION 


This brings us to another aspect of audio-visual activi- 
ties: the selection of films destined for projection in 
classrooms and auditoria. Here again we find that the 
task of assessing the value of a film is performed on an 
exclusively analytic basis by teachers and audio-visual 
experts who, more often than not, rather than trust their 
own taste and judgment, prefer to have recourse to ready- 
made lists of “evaluative criteria.” These questionnaires, 
not unlike many of the examinations—given even to col- 
lege students,—employ the same method (and are often 
on the same level) as a television quiz program: the 
yes-no, true-false system. Inspired by the idolatry of Fact 
and hampered by the consequent inability to rise to the 
level of moral and esthetic phenomena, the makers of 
these lists atomize the content and qualities of an ex- 
amined film into artificial categories. The following is 
a representative sample:® 

Among the criteria more generally accepted by the 
writers in this field and in use today are: 
I. Psychological factors 

1. Is the film conducive to audience identifica- 
tion and ego-involvement? 

2. Does the film provide a set of stimuli 
which will give directions to behavior and pro- 
vide incentives which individuals will strive 
to attain? 

3. Is the main idea in the film developed in 
a constelation of ideas which are mutually 
interbehaving and interacting? 

4. Does the film provide for audience par- 
ticipation—covert as well as overt? 

5. Does the film stimulate interest? 


9 Evaluation and Selection, Carolyn Guss, Sixty Years of 
16mm Film. 


II. Technical factors 

1. Is the photographic quality sufficiently 
satisfactory to enable the audience to see the 
photographic symbols without undue concentra- 
tion on the process of seeing? 

2. Is the sound easily intelligible? 

3. Are adequate orientational devices used? 

4. Is the type of pictorial representation appro- 
priate for presentation of the main ideas in the 
film? 

5. Does the type of sound accompaniment 
make the greatest possible contribution to de- 
veloping the explanation and providing emo- 
tional tone for the main ideas in the film? 

III. Content factors 

1. Are the solutions to the problem, the de- 
velopment of certain mental and personality 
behaviors, and/or the acquisition of skills ade- 
quately developed ? 

2. Are categorical representations sufficiently 
supported by differentiating details so that 
those in the audience will not base their generali- 
zation on stereotypes ? 

3. Are any misconceptions likely to be formed 
because of overcondensations ? 

Can a coherent synthesis be made of these fractured 
elements ? 

The first thing that strikes us as we skim over the 
main division of this list is the absence of any heading 
resembling Esthetic “factors.” ‘Psychological factors” are 
placed in a position of prominence to emphasize their 
hegemony in the audio-visual hierarchy of values, but 
no attempt is made to indicate the relative importance of 
cach question within the category. Most significant, how- 
ever, is the style in which this questionnaire is written. 
From anti-verbalists we should have expected extreme 
simplicity, economy of words, and the utmost clarity in 
the use of words where they are necessary. Instead we 
are overwhelmed by an avalanche of illogicalities and jum- 
bled concepts. The first line (first category) is couched in 
fatigued Freudian cant. More psychological terminology 
in the second question, which calls up irresistably the 
image of laboratory rats in a maze with a piece of cheese 
at the exit. In the third, a curious dowble tautology in 
which we are confronted with the questionable image of 
ideas that “behave’—but not only do they behave, they 
imterbehave; and not only do they interbehave, they inter- 
behave mutually—and, what is more, they 7vteract mutu- 
ally as well. We are at a loss to distinguish between “audi- 


ence participation” in the fourth and “audience identi- 
fication” already met with in the first. The fifth question 
—coming after “‘ego-involvement,”’ “audience identifica- 
tion” etc—is a signal anticlimax. Similar abuses of 
language and logic are to be found in the other sections 
of the list. Yet they cannot be attributed to any particular 
compiler’s incompetence. They are inherent in the very 
nature of the psychologistic-analytic view of man and his 
realities. Having adopted this view, educators find them- 
selves enslaved by the tendency to compartmentalise and 
sub-divide the indivisible ad infinitum, in the belief that 
the addition of a new category is identical with a further 
refinement of judgment. We have a parallel example of 
this approach in good conduct reports, where the teacher 
informs the parents about their child’s ‘‘attentiveness,” 
“assiduity,” ‘‘dilligence’ and “‘interest-involvement,”’ as- 
signing widely differing marks to these cognate—and 
overlapping—qualities. 

Yet the rhetorical solecisms committed in the “rating 
scales” and lists of ‘‘evaluative criteria’ constitute but one 
illustration of the prevelant trend in audio-visual litera- 
ture. For the mechanical view of the human mind (the 
heart is never mentioned) has given rise to an abominable 
jargon. It is natural that every discipline should develop a 
language specific to itself; yet in the countless books,1° 
pamphlets and magazines on the theory and practice of 
audio-visual education we find, not a language, but an 
agglomeration of sapless vocables—‘‘societal,” “‘appre- 
ciatory coefficients,” ‘‘incentivation’’ (art being regarded 
as a “'stimulus’’), “motivational,” “multisensory materials,” 
“sociodrama,” “inspirational,” “attention-compelling,”’ 
“‘attitude-formation,’ ‘‘responsivity,’ abbreviations like 
“COIK” (Clear Only If Known), “auding’’—from which 
all the realities of human existence have been carefully 
squeezed. Such a vocabulary of spiritless neologisms, 
hypnotizing the young and inexperienced teacher and con- 
firming the old one in his errors, can only lead to a mass- 
codification of souls, and it reflects, better than the logical 
content of their arguments, the audio-visual experts con- 
ception of man—as das Mann. 

Someone may remark at this point that, aside from 
such scientific methods of evaluation as described above, 


10 Over 15,000 books and pamphlets on audio-visual subjects 
have been printed to date. 
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I prefer my own taste as a truer expression of what the public wants of me than any- 
thing that I can fathom out of the things thatI observe either in my own work or in that of 


others who are unmistakably successful. 


I have heard directors, scenario writers, and others who are directly concerned with the 
Shape that the motion picture shall take, argue under the shadow of this great fear of the 
public. They begin with a good idea, then they lose courage and deceive themselves. The con- 
sciousness of what the public will want is for them so terrifying. If they do something that 
is a little different because they have forgotten while filming the episode that there is such 
a thing as an audience, they are in doubt about it when they stop to consider. It is difficult 
to consider the public secondarily, but unless the person making the picture can achieve that 


state, there will be no originality in his work. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 
from The Adelphi, January, 1924 
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the taste and judgment of individuals is also exercised 
in the selection of educational films. And, in fact, there 
exist in this country nowadays parent-teacher groups, 
numerous citizens’ organizations, non-profit institutions 
and even private clubs whose members busy themselves— 
often on the margin of their eleemosynary activities—with 
evaluating and recommending motion pictures, both 
theatrical and educational. Their opinions—or pressures— 
have infrequently a decisive bearing on the choice of 
films to be shown to children. But who are these ladies 
and gentlemen? And who the—also self-identified—‘ex- 
perts’-on educational radio programs? What are their 
qualifications? What criteria determine their pronounce- 
ments? Whoever has glanced at these ‘estimates’ knows 
that their authors should be commended for their good 
will rather than good taste. And the teachers themselves? 
Can we suppose that the training courses,11 given by the 
very specialists who compose the “rating lists,’ make the 
average high school teacher a competent judge? 

Need it be said? No pneumographs, no polygraphs, 
no checklists, no charitable committees—however friendly 
and busy—can replace persons of deep cultivation and 
refined taste in the task of selecting films for educational 
purposes. 

What happens when this simple truth is not borne 
in mind can be seen from an examination of the educa- 
tive value in some of the most widely selected types 
of films. 


NEW FILMS --OLD VALUES 


The dating system, an institution endemic to America, 
has been universally recognized, among serious sociolo- 
gists, as the source of many of the frustrations and ano- 
malies of adult emotional life. The depersonalization 
(manifest in the very use of the word “date” to refer to 
a person), the competitiveness, the hypocrisy, the “practi- 
cality,” the shallowness, the unimaginativeness characteris- 
tic of this mode of relationship, its crippling effect on 
the emotions—distorting (precisely) the “basic experi- 
ence” of love—have been often pointed out, and sociolo- 
gists and educators alike have pleaded for the liberation 
of our youth from this demoralising custom. How have 
educational films attempted to cope with this problem? Let 
us consider the synopses of a few typical “attitude-forming 
audio-visuals” on dating: | 

Date Etiquette 

A senior high school boy and girl attend a play 
together and demonstrate correct behavior in asking 
for and accepting a date, calling for a girl, meeting 


her parents, eating in a restaurant and saying good- 
night. 
What To Do on a Date 

Shows how to plan dates that satisfy both the boy 
and the girl and the wide range of activities avail- 
able to high school students who want to make 
dating an entertaining, enjoyable and constructive 
social custom. 
Beginning To Date 

Dramatizes an important pericd in the lives of 
young teen-agers, with illustrations of right and 


11 These courses—even in institutions of higher learning— 
show no more than a purely technological conception of the 
cinema: Mass-Communication Techniques. The Practice of Mass- 
Media, The Film as a Mass Medium. . . 


wrong approaches to dating. Offers special help to 
the timid students, whose shyness creates a barrier— 
and demonstrates basic rules for conduct on a date. 
Going Steady? 

Examines “going steady’’ by teen-agers as a nor- 
mal step in the progress toward engagement and 
marriage, and brings out both advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

Can films such as these exercise a liberating influence? 
Do they in any way challenge—by contrast, by satire— 
the values underlying the dating system? Clearly they do 
just the opposite; their demonstrations of ‘“‘correct’’ and 
“satisfying’”’ behavior, their “rules of conduct” and “‘illu- 
strations of right and wrong approaches” are no more than 
a censored and codified reassertion of those very values, 
intact, and even sanctified as a “constructive social custom’! 


For the older age-groups there are films on marriage, 
supplementing the popular manuals and the services of 
marriage counselors: 

Are You Ready For Marriage? 
A couple, who wants very much to get married, 
discover what it takes to be ready for marriage. A 
practical ‘‘checklist’” of criteria for engagement and 
marriage is offered by a marriage counselor. 
Marriage and Divorce 
This production . catries the message that 
marriage must be approached creatively and with 
a will to make it work. 
These, along with Choosing Your Marriage Partner, Mar- 
riage Is a Partnership, Control Your Emotions, How 
Friendly Arve You?, take us back to familiar ground in- 
deed; marriage has become a matter of “friendliness,” 
“partnership” and “self-control,” of psychology and prag- 
matism; and in such films chosen by the checklist method, 
similar checklists are offered to the class audiences—the 
circle is complete. 

Also widely popular with teaching staffs are films on 
“sex education.” Intended by educators to act as antidotes 
against the noxious effects of Puritanism, these films 
teach the rudiments of the anatomy of the sexual organs, 
while claims are made that they introduce the pupil to 
the “basic facts of life and love.’ Thus the philosophy 
of disintegrating human realities into separable factors 
asserts itself here too. Initiated into life through diagrams 
of the fallopian ducts, the child—whose physiological 
notions on the relations between man and woman are 
not complemented by the knowledge of the more sublime 
aspects of love (as they could be through literature, art— 
which alone can show love in all its power, beauty and 
nuances )—acquires but a scientifico-hygienic conception of 
human emotions and tends to reduce love to “sex.” The 
final effects of these films, then—because of lack of inte- 
gration with other disciplines—is not enrichment but 
impoverishment of the basic experience. 


The audio-visual credo influences also the spirit in 
which the educative function of religious films is con- 
ceived—as we can see it, for instance, from the following 
statements by Miss Pearl Rosser, Executive Director of 
Audio-Visual and Radio Education, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches. After expressing 
her regret that ‘‘. . .today’s educational program of the 
churches has tremendous competition,” the author says 
that “to comprehend more fully the message of Jesus it 
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is often necessary to put oneself into His ‘sandals’. 
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Spiritually, metaphorically? No,—through basic experi- 
ence. Kor, we are told, “motion picture films portraying 
actual Palestine locations provide enriched experiences to 
strengtnen understanding.” Further on Miss Rosser states 
that “the world mission of the Christian Church can be 
greatly advanced by the use of motion pictures as motiva- 
tional instruments” but “it is imperative that all films 
be accompanied with suggestions for the next steps so that 
viewers may find ready channels into which their high 
emotions may flow and be realized in action.’” Nowhere 
is there any mention of the truly fundamental religious 
- experience—faith, and religious teaching itself has been 
reduced to a pragmatic guidance of an effete good will. 
Similarly, films “on democracy” are often no more than 
collections of postcard views of Washington, D.C. Films 
“on civics” take the institutional approach to government, 
examining it as a thing, instead of presenting it as a 
striving for the total liberation of all men from whatever 
in any way oppresses or reduces them." Historical and 
biographical films usually consist of tableaux of isolated 
events such as the Gettysburg Address, sequences which 
essentially reveal no more to the child than the lifeless 
dates in his history book, since they fail to show what 
significance those events can have for him, member of a 
coming generation, faced with a world entirely different 
from that in which those events took place; a world that 
must reinterpret the lessons of the past so as to attain 
its present goals. 


A few words might be said about films as vehicles 
of foreign cultures. Most of the “documentaries” in this 
category show, not the world, but the world as seen 
through the tourist’s eyes. The majority of these films 
bring out the picturesque and the spectacular at the ex- 
pense of a deeper cultural and social realities underlying 
the surface. In these travelogues France is reduced to 
Notre Dame and Chartres, Egypt becomes the Pyramids, 
and the meaning these monuments once had—or now 
have—for the peoples who built them is not brought out. 
If the child is shown a film on Africa, he is likely to see 
the natives either as dancers or as gun-bearers, and nothing 
that reflects present-day realities in Africa as lived by 
Africans—-the Negroe’s struggle for independence, his true 
conditions of life. At best, we will be shown the “under- 
developed continent” through a diffuse humanitarianism of 
the ‘white man’s burden.” 


It would be a mistake to conclude that these films 
teach nothing. They undoubtedly have meaning for the 
child who sees them—the question is, of course, what 
meaning? The answer lies in the two basic assumptions 
on which all of these films are constructed: (1) that it 
is possible and desirable to teach a child—using psycho- 
logical ““ncentives’—certain fixed “‘attitudes,”” instead of 
developing the total person whose modes of relating him- 
self to reality are derived from his free conscience and 
will; and (2) that the values dominating human relation- 
ships, spiritual life and government, need no continual 


12 Here, too, analytic rating scales are used. The synopsis of 
Are You a Good Citizen? (Coronet Films) states: “We are in- 
troduced to a check list of .good citizenship essentials.’’ Also 
‘motivation’ is provided: “This film will challenge every viewer 
to check up on his own citizenship rating.” 
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revision, but, with a few minor changes in externals, 
can be fed back to the child as they are.'3 As a 
result the child learns to see himself, his country, as 
isolated facts; he has no feeling of participating in the 
movement of history; he does not realize that it is he and 
his generation that should determine the significance of 
the age in which he lives—on the contrary, he is taught 
to imitate the past in his aspirations: history for him was 
made with the revolt of the Thirteen Colonies. We see the 
consequences of this in the increasingly lymphatic charac- 
ter of our youth, the absence of healthy scepticism and 
intellectual rebelliousness, the placid acquiescence in the 
imposed values—symptoms much more grave—because 
much more generalized—than the obvious excesses of 
juvenile delinquency, for the latter are only acwfte mani- 
festations of the general lack of a sense of belonging and 
of the widespread diminution of spiritual vitality. We 
tend to forget that the supreme opportunity a society can 
offer to the individual is to enable him to give meaning 
to his existence. 


THE FUTURE 
OF EDUCATIONAL CINEMA 


The failure of these films to give an adequate under- 
standing of such themes as friendship, love, marriage, reli- 
gion, democracy suggests a crucial question: how then 
should these conceptions be taught? The answer is quite 
simple: they cannot be taught. They can only be developed, 
by each individual person, as he grows within his cul- 
ture, reacts to it, strives to add to it and change it, as he 
discovers the conditions of necessity that surround him 
and his freedom to conquer them. If the person does not 
attain a consciousness of his total condition and his total 
aspiration, if he does not come to see man’s greatness in 
that perpetually renewed victory over necessity, then he 
will be unable to make the final link between knowledge 
and its human significance. We may recall here the famous 
words of the great Danish philosopher: “the law of the 
development of the self in respect to knowledge. 
is that the increasing degree of knowledge should cor- 
respond to the degree of self-knowledge; that the more 
the self knows, the more it knows itself. All the rest 1s 
but inhuman knowing in the production of which men’s 
lives are squandered.” Only when the heightening 
of man’s moral awareness of himself, of others, and of the 
human condition is generally recognized as the ultimate 
aim of the absorption of knowledge will the American 
school begin to perform an educational function. 


But if ethical and esthetic values cannot be taught 
by imposition, their development can be encouraged in 
the growing child through the free appeal to his moral 
conscience and sense of beauty which only art can make. 
“All art is educative simply because it is art,” said once 


13 In films like Are You Popular? Planning For Success, Develop- 
ing Friendships, for instance; we recognize the anachronistic 
slogans of Carnegian philosophy. 


Croce. If the films shown to schoolchildren are to be edu- 
cative in the-true sehse of the word, if, that is, they are 
to help them acquire that vision of the world which will 
give significance to the knowledge they have acquired, 
then they will have to be genuine works of art and not 
the currently used substitutes. 


However, the introduction of films of quality (feature 
films, art films, films on art) into the schools would only 
be the first step. In order for the children to understand 
good films when they see them, two preliminary condi- 
tions would have to be fulfilled: (1) the films would 
have to be selected and introduced by competent teachers, 
and (2) there would have to be a heightening of the 
general cultural level among students and teachers alike. 
When occasionally good films are presented to school 
children, all too often their effect is lost either through 
insufficient introduction or because the students, who 
have had only the most sporadic contact with the classics 
in other domains of art, cannot grasp the full significance 
of film classics, even with the aid of a suggestive com- 
mentary. Nor do the majority of ‘‘art appreciation” courses 
offered today provide a solution, since in most cases the 
“appreciators’” themselves are incapable of viewing a 
work of art within the framework of the ultimate values 
of the culture that produced it. 


If critical standards are to be raised, if the analytic 
view of man and his education is to be discarded, if the 
concept of education is to be clearly separated from that 
of instruction—which is subordinate to it, if the goal of 
education in a democracy is to be the development of the 
total human being in every child rather than the mass- 
communication of mass-formulations to a mass-mind, then 
the first requisite is the education of the educators. Thus 
the essential requirement for the doctorate in audio-visual 
education should be a high level of general culture rather 
than a certain number of credits for courses which today 
offer the prospective teacher little more than the tech- 
nology of mass-media. The university graduates who have 
met this requirements would in turn give better courses 
in audio-visual education to high school teachers, empha- 
sizing the distinction between what can properly be called 
audio-visual szstruction, and educational cinema—which 
can only consist of works of art. As a result, the schools, 
which nowadays accept “entertainment” films unques- 
tioningly and limit their protests to discrimination against 
violence and pornography, could become citadels of taste 
where the mendacity and mediocrity of Hollywood (as 
well as “TV” and “AV” in their present form) would 
be condemned, and children would be protected, by their 
own sense of quality—better than by any restrictive 
measures—against the meretricious products that today 
fill the screen of commercial theatres. 


But who will produce the films for these cultivated 
educators to select and present? Here we come to the 
question of sponsorship. Out of 1084 patrons of audio- 
visual production 751 or 69% are from business and 
industry, leaving less than one third to other institutions 


such as governmental, medical, social and religious groups, 
many of which are also subsidized by business and indus- 
try. The fundamental objective of business sponsorship 
being selling, films financed in this way are luxely to have 
as their primary purpose either the direct advertising of 
a product or, the indirect boosting of a company’s pres- 
tige through “institutional” films. Although once in a 
while a film of high quality such as, for instance, Lowisi- 
ana Story is made under these conditions, it is the rare 
exception. As a rule, the films are made by hack “‘artists’’ 
with a haphazard, journalistic knowledge of the subject 
and no heart in their work; in tackling serious problems 
they are, as one writer puts it, “unlikely to bite the hand 
that feeds them.” Some of the film-makers are actually 
among America’s famous documentarists, but their talent 
is wasted on indifferent films, for they have been deprived 
of freedom in the choice and treatment of their subjects. 
These are the films that reach our schools today and will 
continue to reach them unless judicious powers intervene. 
For as Mr. Beebe’s'! minatory assertion tells us: ‘“‘In- 
dustry . . . will not quickly abandon the economical and 
reliable 16mm market it has so dilligently nourished all 
these years. Those half a million projectors and that bil- 
lion-a-year audience are to us a bird in the hand.” The 
image is apposite. Most business-made films are dis- 
tributed free of charge, and most teachers do not dispose 
of sufficient funds to refuse the sponsored film in favor 
of costly art films. 


In all large countries in the world today—except our 
own—the production and selection of films for the educa- 
tion of the young is supervised by a Ministry of Culture 
or an equivalent body. And if the hegemony of com- 
mercialism and the anarchy of esthetic values are to be 
challenged in this country, a similar institution of cen- 
tralized authority must be established, and vested with 
power to impose higher standards for candidates to the 
doctorate in audio-visual education; to act as a clearing 
house amid the chaos in distribution with which the 
average high school teacher is faced; to supervise the 
evaluation and selection of films for schools and prevent 
the access of noxious films to the classroom; to facilitate 
for distributors the process of obtaining good films from 
abroad; and, finally, to see to it that whatever funds are 
allocated by business to the production of films for use 
in schools be given, free of hampering conditions, to 
Museums, universities and similar institutions of good 
taste as well as good faith, capable of acting as patrons to 
talented film-makers without imposing on them any of 
the vexations and humiliations of present-day sponsorship. 
It is easy to cry “dictatorship” or “fantasy” to such (for 
us) admittedly far-reaching measures; but unless 
they are put into effect, the term ‘‘audio-visual education” 
will remain a mockery and a threat. For the alternative to 


‘centralized control by a competent body of cultivated per- 


sons is not freedom, but the tyranny of mass over man. 


14 Leo C. Beebe, Manager of Public Relations, Ford Motor 
Company. See Sixty Years of 16mm Film. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (Motion Picure: 


The excerpts below have been drawn from 
the original transcript (S. Res. 62), with 
the express approval of Sen. Estes Kefauver. 
Though not an exhaustive presentation of 
the proceedings, these passages reveal the 
spirit in which the investigations were con- 
ducted and offer insights into some of the 
more significant findings. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, 84TH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1955. 


Sen. Estes Kefauver presiding; James H. Bobo, Gene- 
ral Counsel. Excerpts from the statement of William 
Mooring, Motion Picture and Television editor, Catholic 
Tidings, Los Angeles: 


My personal observation over some considerable period, 
borne out by the findings of some police investigators, 
turn up quite disturbing indications. When Marlon Brando 
in the The Wild One was in release, it played at many 
children’s matinees. It attracted large numbers of young 
people, including youthful motorcycle parties, such as 
in the film, was shown terrorizing peaceful communities. 


I saw young men at several of these shows dressed 
like Brando in leather jackets. It was clear they identi- 
fied themselves with the arrogant character he played in 
the film. And they put on his swagger, and some of 
them went off recklessly on their motorcycles, just like 
the gang in the picture. 

. . . Now, more recently, among the large number of 
youths attending Blackboard Jungle, some of the theater 
managements reported unusually loud, noisy, belligerent 
behavior and some disturbances which followed on the 
parks or the streets. For obvious reasons it is more diffi- 
cult to observe the direct effect, if any, of, say, that situa- 
tion in Blackboard Jungle which dealt with an incorrigible 
teenage boy attempting rape against the teacher. Incident- 
ally, she was shown to have offered some provocation. I 
doubt whether a film of this dramatic intensity can fail 
to arouse some imitative behavior. At least, it must set 
loose inherent tendencies to violence, even if, when it 
reaches constructive conclusions, is commensurate in dra- 
matic power with its graphic exposures of violence 
and hoodlumism. 

I do not think that Blackboard Jungle has this balance, 
although I will say it was an intelligent, well-directed, 
beautifully produced picture, technically, and in a cer- 
tain sense artistically. 

.. . Now, if it is important—and the commercials do 
tell us that it is—that the physical health of the children 
shall be protected by giving them the right kind of cereals 
for breakfast, it seems to me much more important that 
their moral health should be protected by giving them the 
right kind of ideas from the motion picture and tele- 
vision screens. 
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. . . From those who defend a policy of no restraints 
because movies and TV deal in intangible ideas and not 
tangible commodities, I have heard the argument that 
young people by habit have come to regard the show as 
something to be enjoyed, not necessarily believed and 
certainly not imitated. If this were true, would you think 
that so many people, especially the young ones, would 
take examples, say, from the happier aspects and charac- 
ters currently popular? 

We see that millions of youngsters now clamor for 
Davy Crockett hats. And millions of children play gangs- 
ters with wooden guns and with an Edward G. Robinson 
snarl. It would be easy to say this is a passing craze, but 
do we know that; are we sure? Are we certain that these 
ideas which take root in the young mind do not bear 
fruit later? I think other matters prove that we would 
be wrong in taking that line. 

- . - Mr. Boso. Do you think that the American pub- 
lic demands this type of picture or that the motion-picture 
industry sets the demand for the American public? 

Mr. Moorine. It would be churlish for a critic to 
deny that box-office results of some of these pictures indi- 
cate that there is an element of public demand, but in 
my opinion that should not be the deciding factor. 


While obviously the motion-picture and_ television 
people are in business to make money—quite obviously 
so—they do have an additional responsibility. They are 
not to consider themselves free to sell any kind of motion 
picture, and I don’t think they really wish to feel free 
to sell any kind of motion picture. 


Statement by Dr. Frederick J. Hacker, Chief of Staff. 
the Hacker Foundation for Psychiatric Research and 
Education, Beverly Hills. 


. Dr. Hacker. Social scapegoating attempts to 
single out the modern media of mass communication— 
movies, television, comic books, and so forth—as the 
main culprits responsible for all that ails the world. 
Obviously, no such simple cause-and-effect relationship 
exists. In the intricate pattern of modern society, every 
so-called effect is produced by innumerable related causes 
and itself gives rise to manifold other effects. 


Therefore, it cannot be stated with any degree of dis- 
passionate scientific accuracy that movies or other mass 
media cause juvenile delinquency, but innumerable clinical 
observations prove that they not only describe but often 
contribute to, or at least shape the content of criminal 
activity. 

Movies, as a whole much more adult and restrained 
than television or comic books, show awareness of social 
responsibility by voluntary submission to a code. This 
expresses the basic conviction that even entertainment and 
realism have to live up to some minimal educational and 
moral standards. Pictures may have become better than 
ever, but while only a few of them stimulate and exploit 
vile aggressive impulses, many of them depict extreme 
brutality as a natural function of ordinary living, and 
most of them relv heavily on the outcome of physical 
combat as an eminently satisfactory means of solving 
human problems. 


The technical pertection of the movies provides an 
excellent identification and crystallization model for the 
vague and unformed attitudes of the adolescent. The often- 
prevailing general atmosphere of violence in movies and 
other media of mass communication promotes hero-wor- 
ship of the criminal, ridicule of thoughtfulness or sensi- 
tivity or any type of intellectual pursuit, and thus produces 
the confusion of brutality with rugged masculinity. The 
code’s strictly enforced taboo against overt salaciousness 
frequently permits the uninhibited display of orgies of 
brutality, which are, in fact, hostile manifestations of a 
perverse sexuality. This deterioration of the noble Ameri- 
can dedication to action into violence for its own sake rep- 
resents a distinct social danger, and there is probably a 
definite, though extremely complex, parallelism between 
the general brutalization of our youth and the increased 
violence in media of mass communication. 

Mr. Boso. Doctor, do you feel that in crime-and- 
violence movies youngsters will have a tendency to seek 
out this particular type of movie? 

Dr. HACKER. Yes, and I believe that some studies in- 
dicate that among the compulsive movie attendants there 
are twice as many delinquents than those boys and girls 
that are not delinquents. In other words, there is a rela- 
tionship between moviegoing and delinquency or between 
a very insistent television-viewing habit and delinquency. 

... Mr. Boso. Do you feel an emotionally disturbed 
child may gain ideas from brutal scenes or scenes of 
sadism or scenes of illicit sex? 

Dr. Hacker. I think there is no question about it, 
because I see it daily in my practice, that they actually 
copy some of the violence as depicted in movies. Of 
course, it could be argued, on the other hand, if they would 
not copy that pattern they possibly might copy another one. 

That, therefore, the description of violence in the 
movies may just act as a trigger mechanism and not be 
a direct cause. 


But we certainly do see in our clinical practice, with- 
out a question of a doubt, that innumerable crimes are 
distinctly influenced in their conception, in their perpetra- 
tion and even in some details by certain models that 
were gained by the mass media of communication, movies, 
television, comic books, et cetera. 


Mr. Boso. Dr. Hacker, how many children or juve- 
nile delinquents have you come in contact with in your 
practice ? 


Dr. Hacker. I think in the course of my practice I 
have certainly seen many hundreds of them as patients 
individually and maybe in groups and so on. I have been 
in some therapeutic contact with many thousands of them, 
because that has been so much in Dr. Frym’s and my own 
field of interest in the immediate past. 

Mr. Boso. Do you think that children by looking 
at the scenes of crime and violence might receive some 
vicarious outlet for their own inward feelings in watch- 
ing these movies? 

Dr. Hacker. Yes, I think again there is no doubt 
about the fact that there is sometimes some relief of some 
tension or anxiety or some vicarious gratification, as you 
put it. But it is very doubtful whether that is a very 
therapeutic measure, because this relief that is provided 
in that manner usually doesn’t last for a very long time. 


. .. And you know, there is the one opinion that will 
have it that insofar as there is a definite relationship be- 
tween mass communication and crime, and that insofar 
as Mass communication is at least one thing that one can 
alter, presumably, that one should very strictly censor 
these media and subject them to either voluntary or in- 
voluntary censorship. Of course, there is the other point 
of view that claims this is a surface manifestation of social 
ills altogether, and it is doing an injustice to mass media 
to single them out and to treat something, you know, 
very much on the surface, and one should rather attack 
the underlying causes for those things, and from their 
point of view there is, of course, a great fear of censor- 
ship that was voiced today by some witnesses before 
your committee, too. 

So, I mean, even among phychiatrists there is a some- 
what divided opinion as to what to do about it, though 
there is, I think, little disagreement about the fact that in 
a very fundamental way the media of mass communica- 
tion do shape and influence criminal activity, though they 
do not cause it. 

Mr. Bogpo. Do you think that in building up this 
vicarious outlet the tendency might come for them to act 
this out in a more brutal form, having received their out- 
let there—that the outlet was only temporary ? 

Dr. Hacker. Yes, I think that is a very distinct dan- 
ger. I think another witness pointed out that with the 
tremendous voraciousness of modern mass media that 
swallow up material at a tremendous rate, the only way 
that some producers help themselves is constantly raise 
the emotional angle. In order to produce the same effect 
of emotional impact they have to make the scene vile, 
more and more emphatic, more and more distinct and 
overt, and that very frequently leads to a stimulation of 
an otherwise predisposed youngster. bat 

Mr. Boso. We have talked about the predisposed 
youngster. Under the tension of the times in which we 
live, with our mass media of television and movies and’ 
also reading it in stories and books—might a normal 
youngster be led into an emotionally disturbed youngster 
by this constant diet of crime and violence and brutality ? 

Dr. Hacker. I think that is quite correct. As you 
probably know, every generation feels that way about the 
subsequent one, many older people now would consider 
the normal so-called adolescent emotionally disturbed. So 
the dividing line between the so-called normal and so- 
called emotionally disturbed one is sometimes very hard 
to draw, particularly in adolescence, which is traditionally 
and, one could almost say, physiologically for all of us 
a rather disturbed and disturbing period. These influences 
may be very decisive. tas 

Mr. Boso. In your capacity as phychiatrist—in ‘recent 
years have you noticed any increase in the number of 
emotionally disturbed youngsters that come before you or 
come to you for treatment? r 

Dr. Hacker. I am not in possession of large-scale 
statistics that could decisively answer that question, but 
it is our distinct impression that particularly crimes of 
violence have increased tremendously, that such—I say 
that with all due caution—that such acts of seemingly 
unmotivated violence, as you see them in wolfpacks for 
instance, are really almost a novel phenomenon, That 
form of a gang organization of violence for violence’s 
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sake is something new that has been added, and particular- 
ly, and this may be the thing I want to stress most: there 
is an increased toleration of brutality and violence, even 
of the so-called normal adolescent or person. 


It means, it may be one thing that the movies and 
television and comic books have certainly done is to make 
us all impervious to violence. In other words, as I tried 
to state in my statement, we accept that as of nor- 
mal, ordinary life and do not particularly proves: against it. 


This brutalization, even of the so-called norma! — or 
getting about the emotionally disturbed for a 1. 


in terms of social engineering may be the greatest and 
most distinct danger. 


Mr. Bospo. Are we becoming immune to human 
suffering ? 

Dr. HACKER. Yes, and accept brutality and violence 
as a part of ordinary human living. I believe everybody 
connected with the movie industry will frankly admit that 
the so-called hero, meaning the one that gets the girl in 
the end, the one who is particularly good in physical com- 
bat and who usually wins the last fight, is represented as 
if that made him eligible not only for the possession of 
the girl, but also for the heroic solution of all other 
problems that may confront him in life. 


So that implicitly, without actually saying it, an atmos- 
phere is created in which emphasis is placed on a kind 
of brutal ruggedness that appears of doubtful value in 
the solution of national, social, international, or any other 
kind of conflict. 


Mr. Boso. You stated that extreme brutality and wolf- 
gangs were a new phenomenon. Do you have any opinion 
as to the reason for this? 


Dr. Hacker. Well, I think a great variety of reasons 
contribute to that. It is p-obably a certain social condition- 
ing, the frequent lack of parental authority and of the 
binding morals of either state or church and so on, that 
predisposes this kind of gang formation. And then the 
absence of any particular premium on thinking and intel- 
lectual activities very frequently drives the youngster into 
doing something for doing’s sake, in order to just pass 
the time. 


They constantly have to raise the threshold of their 
excitement and pretty soon they may engage in violence 
that doesn’t take any particular account of what damage 
it may do. This is a very primitive explanation, but there 
are many, many more factors. 


Excerpts from the statement by Dr. Marcel Frym, 
Director of Criminology and chief of staff of the Hacker 
Foundation, Beverly Hills. 


I want to say I am extremely opposed to those views 
which would try to censor mass media at large. I want 
to point to the tremendous importance of pictures like, 
for instance, Snake Pit, which has demonstrated very 
outrageous conditions in mental hospitals and alarmed 
the public to these conditions. 


For instance, a picture like Caged, dealing with most 
deplorable conditions in women’s prisons in the United 
States, and I wish there would be more pictures that 
would be made to point to the conditions in the United 
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States prisons. By the United States prisons I do not mean 
Federal prisons, but prisons in the United States which 


are, in my opinion, too many of them a disgrace to our 
country. 


I believe it is not the job of movies just to produce or 
present sugar-coated unrealities. It should show caste con- 
ditions and alarm public indignation, but 1 personally am 
very, very suspicious about those pictures which have no 
message whatsoever, or just pretend a message and really 
only capitalize on viciousness and brutality. 


Mr. Boso. In the relationship among our juveniles 
of today and juveniles in adolescence, where many of them 
don’t receive any type of sexual education in the home 
or in the school or through the church, do you think it 
would eventually be possible from the mass media of 
communication for them to learn about sex or get the 
wrong attitude about sex from some of the media of 
communication ? 


Dr. Fry. Yes. By all means. You see, our basic con- 
cepts of the right and wrong behavior are shaped in ac- 
cordance to suggestive examples, and the characters that 
are created and depicted in a mass communication media 
are very suggestive examples of right and wrong. 


The hero is not the good guy in this type of picture 
we are now concerned about. Actually glamorized is the 
brutal, vicious guy who succeeds only by muscular strength. 


Mr. Boso. In view of some of the biological drives 
which we have and some of the social controls we have 
over sex today, do you feel that the mass media may 
stimulate sex desires in youth, and in view of the exist- 
ing social controls, these desires probably would not be 
properly satisfied, and might account for some of the 
sex crimes ? 


Dr. Frym. Yes. But I cannot conceive how this could 
or should be presented, except if we accept in a limited 
way, at least, the technique used in most European 
countries. 


I think one of the witnesses today pointed to regula- 
tions in England, and they exist in many other countries 
in Europe, that juveniles are not admitted to adult pic- 
tures. I prefer this by far to reducing pictures to an un- 
reality, to a childlike quality, just in order to protect youth. 
I don’t know whether this is financially feasible. This is 
not an angle which I can discuss, but I am worried that 
children especially of relatively tender age, are admitted 
here in our country to any type of pictures. 


When I traveled 2 years ago extensively in Europe 
as a criminologist, visiting law enforcement agencies and 
penal institutions and especially being concerned with 
juvenile delinquency, I was really surprised how very in- 
frequent the incidents in juvenile delinquency are in 
Europe as compared to the United States. 


We must consider that Europe has suffered tremen- 
dously on destructive warfare and financial distress, and 
our country has been spared in that regard. Still there is 
so much less delinquency there that it should make us 
more and more aware of all of the contributing factors, 
and one of them definitely is some irresponsible produc- 
tions in “mass media.” 


8 x 


As one of the previous titles of “8 x 3” —" Not 
For Sale’’—indicates, Hans Richter continues to as- 
sert the priority of artistic freedom over commer- 
cial demands. 


It is interesting to study the development of our 
outstanding experimentalist’s ideas by comparing the 
brief paragraph in the initial synopsis (see FILM 
CULTURE No. 1, Vol. 1) with the complete se- 
quence in the final version of the shooting script. 


BLACK SCHEMES’ SEQUENCE 


i 


10. 


Tre 


12. 
iS: 


SCENE 1 (BIG TREE) 


L. §. JULIEN and TANGUY approaching big tree, peeping 
gingerly around the tree up to the sleeping couple of WHITE 
KING and WHITE QUEEN. 

M. L. S. Tilt from the lawn up to the sleeping couple. 

L. S. TANGUY picks up the axe at the foot of the tree as 
if he wanted to chop it down, but decides against it, in 
view of the size of the tree and throws the axe away. 
JULIEN wants to climb first but TANGUY prevents him. 
He as a bishop has the first try, and he will show him 
what he can do. 

C. U. He takes out his black marble and rolls it magically 
between his fingers, climbs up the tree. (Follows JAC- 
QUELINE, wakes up and TANGUY’S scene already shot). 
M. S. TANGUY slumping together at the foot of the tree 
falls into deep sleep. (Follows JACQUELINE and JULIEN 
scene. He offers—she takes—the rings, drops them as not 
valuable enough till she finds a big diamond. She accepts and 
swallows it). 

C. U. The rings thrown down by JACQUELINE falling 
down on the sleeping TANGUY and beside him. (Follows end 
of JACQUELINE-JULIEN scene. After accepting ring, 
JULIEN and JACQUELINE, BLACK KNIGHT and WHITE 
QUEEN kiss repeatedly). 

M. S. JULIEN still up in the tree has forsaken his im- 
passivity and tries to pull JACQUELINE out of her hole. 
At this moment, an iron hand from below reaches up and 
separates them. 

M. S. The castle, HULSENBECK, looks up, then, without 
any pretense of finesse, grabs JACQUELINE around the 
waist and with a jump alights on the grass with her. 

C. U. He smiles at her possessively. 

M. C. U. She smiles back tentatively and a little astonished, 
but her expression changes to terror when, with a sudden 
thrust, he reaches up for her crown and pulls it off. She 
struggles in vain. 

M. C. U. She falls down and cries (to soften him up). 
She looks up towards JULIEN and the sleeping TANGUY. 
C. U. JULIEN makes a move as if to help her, emotionally 
already under her spell, but then bows his head: a la guerre 
comme a la guerre. 

M. C. U. HULSENBECK holds the crown up triumphantly. 
M. C. U. The QUEEN jumps for it . .. in vain. He puts 
his iron hand around her wrist and pulls her away towards 
the woods in a straight line (as a castle moves) and then 
off at a right angle. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Lis 


18. 


OF 


IPANS RICHTER AT iESr 
EXPERIMENTAL FILM 


SCENE 2 (RALPH’S PLACE) 


L. S. (From far away: couple coming towards the camera). 
Whereas HULSENBECK, the castle, has dragged JACQUE- 
LINE at the beginning, she is now helping him in his armour, 
over the difficult terrain. He is exhausted and stumbles for 
the rocks in the little brook are slippery. 


M. S. (Feet of CASTLE stumbling in water towards camera). 
He falls down. The water is cool and he stays where he is, 
just turning over to cool off the other side of his armour 
too... still holding onto the QUEEN'S crown. 


L. S. JACQUELINE, though, lightfooted, escapes and disap- 
pears between the trees and bushes away from camera. 


M. L. S. The CASTLE gets finally up, still exhausted and 
though he walks in a straight line, he wobbles, but he can’t 
see the QUEEN anymore. He stops and looks around 
towards camera. 


SCENE 2a (SANDPIT) 


L. S. There is a fluttering of white which could be the 
QUEEN. CASTLE stumbles with stubborn but spont energy 
forward, to catch the fleeing QUEEN again . . . once right, 
once left . . . and then he doesn’t watch . .. 


M. C. U. A white naked foot is pushed in his way, just 
as he passes a bush. He stumbles over it and falls down 
like a felled tree. 


. C. U. The crown rolls out of his grip. 
. M. L. S. The QUEEN jumps up from behind a bush, runs 


after the crown, picks it up, then puts on her shce again. 


.M. S. The inert CASTLE is still lying where he fell. She 


touches him lightly with her foot. He doesn’t move. (Shot 
against bushes, etc.). 


The Black Knight (Julien Levy) seduces The 
White Queen (Jacqueline Matisse) with gifts. 


Hans Richter 


Hans Richter 


The interrupted love scene. The White Queen and 
the Black Knight interrupted by The Black Castle 
(Richard Hulsenbeck). 


The White Queen leading the Black Castle. 


23. L. & M. S. Then half playfully and half in earnest, she 
kicks him again with her foot as if he were a ball till the 
whole body starts rolling . . . but it is only an empty 
armour. (Shot against the sandpit’s yawning depths). 
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24. Several shots—L. S., M. S., C. U. (Shot from the bottom of 
sandpit). The armour comes apart, nobody is in it anymore, 
CASTLE has disappeared. Piece by piece in smaller or 
greater jumps, the armour rolls down into the abyss. 

SCENE 3 (JULIEN’S STORY—ENTRANCE DRIVEWAY ) 

25. L. S. JULIEN walks up and down the driveway, expectantly. 

Suddenly JACQUELINE appears out of the thicket and 
makes him jump back. He beams all over and, with an in- 
viting gesture, leads her off. 


SCENE 5 (ON THE LAWN) 


32. L. S. Above the lawn hangs a huge chessboard dangling 
from the big tree. On this chessboard only the WHITE 
QUEEN and the BLACK KNIGHT are visible. (Painted). 

33. M. S. There is also a bow and arrows. (All shot through 
the leaves of the elm tree). JULIEN offers JACQUELINE 
bow and arrow but she declines, frowning, several times. 
So he picks it up and shoots. (Shot from the back). 

34, C. U. Bull’s eye. The arrow has hit the WHITE QUEEN 
on the chessboard. 

33a, M. S. The QUEEN trembles as an identical arrow has. 
penetrated into her chest. She takes the arrow out of her 
breast and offers it back to JULIEN who accepts it laugh- 
ingly. JULIEN shoots again and hits again the bull’s eye 
as well as JACQUELINE’s throat. Each time JACQUE- 
LINE pulls the arrow out. 

35. JULIEN has accepted the strange happening and is proud 
about his markmanship. He insists that she try it, too. He 
insists foolishly. . . (Shot from the front). 

36. She accepts finally the bow and arrow and looks dark in 
the shade of the leaves. Then she shoots (from front or 
sideways) . . . the arrow hits not only the bull's eye on the 
board but penetrates also the KNIGHT. (From front into his 
heart). 

37. C. U. JULIEN looks as if astonished and then crumbles. 
down to earth, dead. 

38. C. U. JACQUELINE looks at him, then takes the crown 
back, puts it om her head and, as a last thought, bends down 
and kisses him tenderly; then she walks off in one fast 
(ghostlike) sweep. 


SCENE 6 (UNDER THE BIG TREE) 


39, M.S. TANGUY, the bishop, is still sleeping under the tree 
in his self hypnosis. The QUEEN approaches and looks down 
at him. 

40. C. M. His right hand is clenched over his precious black 
marble. She tries to open it carefully not to disturb the sleeper 
but he moves in his sleep. She leans close to him, so that 
he might feel unconsciously her closeness. 

42, ©. U:' He ‘smiles. 

40a. . . . and she opens his hand now easily and takes out the 
black marble. She puts it on her flat palm and the marble 
runs back and forth and then as if by magic between her 
fingers and down to earth. 

42. C. U. The black marble (shot backwards) runs uphill over 
stones, etc., and shows the way. 

43. C. U. Her feet running after it. 


SCENE 7 (RIVERBED AND WOODS) 


44. L. §. She floats after the marble and is seen occasionally 
through bushes and trees like a white shadow. (Shot with 
16 frames. Shot from the back). 


SCENE 8 (BIG ROOTS) 


45, In the meantime the BLACK KING is busy preparing his 
last defense. (Deep in the woods. Far side of roots). 
46... . and, if that fails, making a last hideout, a net covered 

with leaves and branches. (Near side of roots). 

47. M. L. S. The black marble has led JACQUELINE finally 
to the BLACK KING’S hideout. She watches him a long 
time like a cat watching a playing mouse, during which the 
KING busily continues his preparations. 

48. M. S. Finally she goes nearer, but then a dead branch cracks 
under her foot. She stops in motion. 

49, M. S. So does the KING. Frightened, he rushes to the top 
of his root fortress. 


50. C. U. Now JACQUELINE wants to get in to kill him, but 
when she tries to move, she feels that her foot is caught in 
something. It is the net which the KING prepared for his 
defense. 

51. In trying to drag her foot out she only entangles herself 
more in the net and her shoe flies off. 

52. C. U. Her naked foot pulling up and down leaves a deep 
and clear foot-print in the black soil. 


53. M. S. The fury of the QUEEN'S effort shakes the whole 
tree. She gets more and more entangled—wild. Parts of the 
fortress come down and with it the crown of the KING. 

54. C. U. Slowly the foot, the body and the QUEEN dissolve 
into nothingness, but the foot-print remains clear and con- 
crete. Out of it rises slowly a trickle of water which finally 
develops into a small brooklet that runs down between 
stones and grasses. 


ee POPE tev ASZAdN: Aue T 


An interview with Jiri Trnka by J. Broz 


The Puppet Film Studio where Jiri Trnka reigns is 
located in an inconspicuous building in one of the narrow 
little streets in the oldest part of Prague, in which an old 
dance hall, formerly known under the name ‘‘Konvikt” 
was adapted to suit the purposes of puppet film-making. 
One hundred years ago, in the eventful days of the revolu- 
tionary year of 1848, the hall was the scene of many a 
boisterous demonstration of Czech patriots. Later gala 
balls and concerts were given in it, but at the turn of the 
century, when new, more spacious modern halls were set 
up in Prague, “Konvikt’ fell into oblivion and was 
finally turned into a cinema. The management of Czecho- 
slovak State Film closed down the “Konvikt,” owing to 
its out-of-date equipment and furnishing, and after ex- 
tensive renovation of the hall and adjacent rooms, adapted 
the floor space of the building to the needs of the film 
industry again, assigning it to Jiri Trnka as premises for 
his Puppet Film Studios. One day, when the annals of the 
Czechoslovak film industry will be recorded, the chapter 
regarding films made in the fifties of this century is sure 
to contain mention of the memorable spot, the birthplace 
of Prince Bayaya, The Good Soldier Shweik, as well as 
the legendary heroes of Old Czech Legends and many 
other figures, which have become famous throughout the 
world in Jiri Trnka’s puppet films. 


Today we asked Jiri Trnka to tell us something about 
his work and plans for the future. 


What made you decide to devote your efforts to the 
relatively unexplored and hitherto generally disregarded 
puppet film field just after you had won your first success 
m cartoon film productions? 

I must admit that from the first I took a far greater 
interest in puppet films than in cartoons. Perhaps this 
can be explained by the fact that I had been engaged in 
work with puppets before, back in the days when I was 
director of the Prague Puppet Theatre for Children. I 
kept away from film-making for a long time, however. 
It was not until 1945 that I first took an active part in 
film creation, when I was offered a job in the Cartoon 
Film Studio within the framework of the then newly es- 
tablished unified organization of the Czechoslovak na- 
tionalized film industry. 

My first experience with the practical side of film, 
when I suddenly realized the unsuspected possibilities in 
the utilizing of the trick technique of cartoon films, re- 
minded me of my old love of puppets, and with it, an 
ambition to animate on the screen, where everything is 
possible, the three-dimensional figures of puppets, mov- 
ing in contradistinction to the heroes of cartoons, not 


within their own plane but in space. It never occurred to 
me at that time to adopt the puppet film technique of 
any of my predecessors. As a matter of fact, I was not 
even acquainted with their work, with the exception of 
Ptushko’s New Gulliver. From the beginning, I had my 
own conception of how puppets could be handled—each 
of them to have an individual but static facial expression, 
as compared with the puppets that by means of various 
technical devices, can change their mien in an attempt 
to achieve a more life-like aspect. In practice, of course, 
this has tended not to enhance the realism, but rather 
conduce to naturalism. 

There are many reasons why I have remained faithful 
to puppet films ever since I started systematic work pup- 
peteering before the camera. First of all, I am firmly con- 
vinced that puppet films keep much closer to the author’s 
original manuscript in the portrayal of the figures, and 
that they make possible a much richer use of the imagina- 
tion in the facial expression. This corresponds fully to 


Jiri Trnka at work 


J. Broz 


the kind of lyrical film for which I have been striving 
since the outset of my film career. I should like to add, 
moreover, that in cartoons the different techniques of the 
many draftsmen participating in the actual piecing to- 
gether of the film obscures the character of the original 
drawing. Apart from this, the very nature of cartoon 
figures calls for continual motion; it is not possible to 
stop them, and neither is it possible to bring them into 
a state of contemplation. All this, of course, limits the 
creative possibilities of cartoons. After my experience with 
puppet films, I would definitely not like to return to car- 
toons, as I would feel considerably tied down in the 
originality of my designs. 

What do you, in view of your experience hitherto, 
consider to be the main lines of future development in 
puppet films, that is, what subject matter and genres can 
be most effectively and, let us say, uniquely presented in 
puppet films? 

Well, first of all, let me set right the frequently voiced 
fallacy, namely, that puppet films can present any and 
every kind of theme and topic, the effectiveness of the 
presentation depending solely on the author's powers of 
creative fantasy and his skill in all the contrivances of 
the technique of puppet films. After all that I have seen 
during my eight years’ experience in the field of puppet 
films, I can say that the potentialities there are boundless. 
But, as a matter of fact, in my opinion, this 1s not a matter 
for rejoicing, for these unlimited potentialities—as I 
know from past experience—can be easily over-exploited. 

On the whole, one may say that puppets are utilized 
to the best effect where a realistic presentation on the 
screen often places insurmountable obstacles in the way 
of convincing performances by humans. It is no mere 
chance that puppet films are most successful not only in 
the field of biting caricature and satire, but also in ex- 
tremely lyrical tales and in those whose subject demands 
the portrayal of emotional fervour. I can confirm from 
my own experience that the most successful films pro- 
duced by my production unit include those of the type of 
The Song of the Prarie, a satire on the Wild-West ad- 
venture films, and also such lyrical fairy tales as The 
Emperor's Nightingale and Prince Bayaya. And as far as 
I, myself, am concerned, I cannot imagine how the grand 
passion of the scenes from the Czech mythology, which I 
endeavoured to bring to the screen under the guise of 
puppet figures in Old Czech Legends, could be conveyed 
as stirringly in a live action film. As I have already said, 
puppet films have unlimited possibilities; they could be 
adapted to any subject current in full-length live action 
features. There would however be no sense in that, for 
they would be mere imitations of repetitions. Puppet 
films stand on their own feet only when they are outside 
the scope of live action films—when the stylization of 
the scenery, the hyperlook of the human actors, and the 
lyrical content of the theme might easily produce an ef- 
fect both unconvincing and ludicrous or even painful. 

Is The Good Soldier Shweik, in your opinion, a 
promising development in the direction of puppet films 
taking the place of live drama? 

No, The Good Soldier Shweik is only one line of 
development in our work at the Puppet Film Studio. We 
have tried out all sorts of provinces and we intend to keep 
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The Good Soldier Shweik 
on looking for new ones, because what has been accomp- 
lished in the field of puppet films so far is only a small 
fraction of what can still be achieved. You must not for- 
get that we have been concentrating on the problems, 
subject matter and technique of puppet films only a short 
time, for barely ten years in fact, and that we can make 
use of the experience of others only to a small extent, 
inasmuch as this field of animation is still relatively un- 
explored in foreign film industries. In my next puppet 
film I should like to lay a greater stress on music. What 
I have in mind is a kind of pantomime, or better still a 
ballet, in which the action of the puppets would be ac- 
companied by song. There are several themes which 
could be adapted to suit this purpose. I have set my 
heart particularly on a screen version of one of the shorter 
operas of Mozart, Bastien and Bastienne. | have already 
formed an idea of what the adaption is to be like, but I am 
afraid I shall have to leave its realization for a later date. 

What do you think of the possibility of combining 
puppets and humans, or of a parallel employment of 
various styles of trick filming, for example cartoon and 
puppet films, for the purpose of enriching the means 
of expression? 

My experience hitherto and that of other workers en- 
gaged in puppet film making is sufficient proof that there 
is always a possibility of combining humans and puppets, 
or puppets and cartoons. Apart from these, there are also 
other developments which we must contemplate. Since 
all my puppet films have been done in color, I myself 
best know what problems remain to be solved by film- 
makers in this respect. Not to mention the third-dimen- 
sional systems and the various panorama widescreen tech- 
niques. We shall have to take them into consideration, 
too, but while doing so we must not forget what we 
really want to say. For the technique must never over- 
shadow the idea and the creative design even in puppet 
films. The technique must not be the sole purpose of the 
film, especially as regards puppet films, which of all the 
types of animated films, are based primarily on technique. 

Personally, I should prefer above all to prove the 
artistic potentialities of a black and white, non-third- 
dimensional and, moreover, silent puppet film, in which 
I should rely entirely on the puppetry. I am certain that 
a really fine film could be made under these very conditions. 


From the International Conference of Film Sciences, Wien: 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FILM ARTIST 


An address delivered by Hans E. Mutzenbecher, Director of Film Department, Ministry of 


Culture, Saarland. 


There can be no doubt that the cinema is consistently 
contributing to the aggravation of the most formidable 
threat to the cultural development of the modern world 
—the spirit of conformity. One of the main reasons for 
this lies in the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
film makers today—even those whose art we hold in 
the highest esteem—are not allowed to produce from 
the depths of their creativity, unhampered. The paradox 
here is that in our time, which is menaced by mass-men- 
tality, the film maker is only ostensibly given the most 
generous freedom as a premiss to his fame. For there 1s 
one essential condition to his freedom: that he reiterate 
endless variations of the daydreams that the statistically 
‘average’ man spins about a world of adventurers, ex- 
ecutives, and diplomats. 


There are some who seem to be unaware of this fact. 
They are those who, refusing to descend from their cul- 
tural heights, view only the pinnacles of film making, 
as if they were picking raisins out of a cake. This cake 
comes from an oven which—though its flames are high— 
fails to consume the garbage before it spoils our appe- 
tite. However, if one looks at the whole production com- 
ing from all the corners of the globe one cannot escape 
the full significance of this fact. The ominous crux of 
the matter is that iz earlier times man found his self-ful- 
filment in gathering his thoughts, while modern man 
looks solely for diversion, Entertainment, diversion, no 
matter what the cost—but God preserve us from deep 
thought, culture, or any problems! Maybe we ought to 
speak of films as a seducative instead of an educative 
medium. 


In this climate of lies and moral bankruptcy, into 
which the imagination of the individual viewer is led, 
after having been gorged with the sentimental and de- 
ceitful entertainment film, we hopefully welcome any new 
type of realism even though it is often a somewhat forced 
and ostentatious realism. For the Italian ‘“‘neorealism,” for 
instance, has two sides. We may value it as a relative im- 
provement over the cowardly illusion-film. But it certainly 
falls short of our needs, because it has neither the power 
of imagination nor the critical depth of a truly realistic film. 


Today’s society still sees an upheaval in the singularly 
gifted imagery of Potemkin. But here we already feel 
a sort of immunization because of the historical distance, 
which puts the viewer, in his comfortable seat, in an 
impersonal relationship. 


If, however, the subject faces us in a more recent 
guise, it immediately provokes a wholesale defensive 
flight. Indeed, serious pictures reflecting some stark re- 
alities are no joy to the pleasure-seeker, who wants to be 
rocked into soft dreams. But for that very reason the 
uncompromising film may be the most excellent remedy. 


Yet even if we assume that a few brave men in the 
film industry decide to administer bitter truths instead 
of Bitter Rice, we shall still be faced with the problem of 
how to induce the public to take the medicine, which, we 
know, would help heal social ills. For it is here that we 
touch the sorest spot of our subject. I realized—with a 
shock—the attitude of 14- to 16-year olds towards a docu- 
mentary war picture. These boys could not differentiate 
between real death and the faked death in a fictional 
western picture, the kind of death which can only numb 
the conscience against the acceptance of every humani- 
tarian and democratic doctrine in the political arena. A 
fundamental decomposition of the soul shows itself in 
such callousness towards the documentary. For how else 
can we call it, if teenagers during the showing of the 
senseless carnage joyfully applaud death-dealing explo- 
sions as if they were homeruns? The human as well as 
the social danger of the film, however, consists not only 
in the aping of what is depicted on the screen, but rather 
in the completely false image of the world and its peo- 
ple which is created in the viewer. 

Here, then, the decisive factor comes into view. As 
long as the viewer remains unaware that his very own 
existence is being depicted on the screen, so long the 
moral, which is inherent in every work of art, has failed 
in its mission. This is the very heart of the matter. Let us 
take, for example, From Here to Eternity. There is no doubt 
that it possesses some artistic qualities; we are not going 
to discuss this aspect of the film here. But there is some- 
thing else; the public flocked to see that picture and 
praised its ‘‘undaunted realism,” which was supposed to 
answer the demand and express the style of our genera- 
tion. But what do we see? 

That apparently soldiers in the whole world use the 
same curse words—that we need no translation for erotic 
language—and that this “Esperanto” creates international 
ties or rather international levels. This was proved by a 
general chuckle in the orchestra seats, and there was no 
impulse to be anything but pleasantly moved. Thus we are 
reminded of the soberly critical words of Wilhelm Hausen- 
stein, who asked drily whether film production—except 
for very rare exceptions—wasn’t simply one of those 
symptoms which vanish with their time. 

There is, however, a scene in From Here to Eternity 
which justifies the entire film, but only incidentally, only 
insofar as we can suppose it has not been ignored by the 
unimaginativeness and thoughtlessness in the majority of 
the audience. I am referring to the scene which shows 
soldiers at a relaxed Sunday morning breakfast, when 
suddenly the bombs start to fall on Pearl Harbor. This 
scene is so breathlessly conceived, that at last the soul of 
the public should start moving audibly. One should al- 
most be able to hear it whispering from one spectator to 
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the next: This is the way it may start tomorrow morning, 
the next war crushing our peace! But as it is, the public 
will accept the scene, because it happens to be in the pic- 
ture. They surely don’t go to see the picture because of it. 
Only a latent optimism can lead us to believe, that at 
least a small part of the public apprehends this scene, 
stops to reflect, and perhaps absorb its meaning, even 
unconsciously. 

In a scene of this kind we have an eminently informa- 
tive clue for our subject. Because here materializes the 
constant fear of thousands and thousands of viewers who 
are haunted even in their dreams by the prospect of 
destruction and nothingness. But how few and far be- 
tween are such scenes even in the ‘realistic’ films of 
today! How few the precise messages that shake us to the 
core! 

The overwhelming majority of films circumvent eth7- 
cal reality and one feels the truth of what René Clair said 
recently: today’s film experts reminded him of painters 
who are wholly preoccupied with likeness, or of musi- 
cians who are only interested in reproducing exactly 
the sound of a passing train or a door slamming or a 
carpenter’s plane. 

It is possible to build a world of artistic messages on 
morally brittle foundations? With this decisive question 
we move along from the sentimental success-picture and 
the pseudo-realistic either documentary or semi-documen- 
tary to the third class. Here film at last reaches the domain 
of truly realistic art. Art with its own laws, from which 
we can expect more and more ethical influence. An art 
that can remove man from the influence of mass-hypnosis 
and return him to individual thought and feeling. 

Let us ask René Clair what he meant by this little 
scene filmed like a folk song: Two lovers sit in a coach 
of happiness. They embrace and their joy is so tremen- 
dous, that it lifts them and the coach. The coach starts 
to drive through the air. Then the lovers look out the 
window and notice that they are high up. They are 
frightened and again seek refuge in each other’s arms. 
The magic dissolves, the coach descends and carries them 
into the drab world of their every-day existence. What 
would love be without the imagination of lovers? 

This charming and wonderful scene—strictly native 
to the art of the cinema—fails to find followers among 
the public. Viewers are trained to expect literal representa- 
tion. So, the happy clarity, which would fit into the 
framework of the truly realistic film, becomes instead 
narrow-minded, shows lack of imagination and impedes 
the development of the specifically cinematic elements. 

René Clair refers to what Valéry said: “The creators 
of words should learn at first to create images.” How 
many of them can do it? And Clair adds, “conceived 
through the eye and therefore already successful” and 
again, “Only the image itself can create poetry, a new 
and difficult-to-define poetry. I believe that the cinema 
will have to insist on its rights to silence.” 

Valuable words, particularly for the scenario writers 
who still labour under the misconception that their work 


consists of transporting theatre dialogue to the screen in- 
stead of poetic invention—tich and graphic Balzakian 
story-telling. As far as the average picture is concerned 
I should like to quote Camille St. Sans when he was 
speaking of inferior music, “Cela ne commence—cela 
ne finit—cela dure.’ Well, our poverty lasts the same 
way: the development of the cinema suffers under the 
biblical curse unto the third generation because the first 
film-makers were mercenary business men instead of 
responsible artists. We may regret this state of affairs, 
but we can hardly ignore it. There is no getting away 
from the fact that, for the time being, this amusement 
industry will continue to bring us mainly entertainment 
pictures that appeal to the vast majority of average movie- 
goers. A trend towards the improvement of quality can 
grow slowly, through the awareness of the film-makers 
themselves. It remains the high duty of the daily press 
and special cinema publications to push this growth by 
lending their pages to encouraging criticism. Film writers 
should re-learn completely how to tell a story in spiritually 
moving pictures instead of being satisfied with photo- 
graphing banal situations. 

One thing is quite sure: we shall have valid films 
only after the writers finally understand that the razort’s 
edge of our destiny runs between ascent and descent 
straight through our heart and its free choice. The good 
is always balancing on a sharp edge. Man stands alone 
with all he has and is, with his whole being within a 
historical context. ) 


It is therefore really a “Utopia” to want to alter and 
heal the cinema from the roots? No, and no again. Surely 
a film showing an awakening to great, upright and in- 
spiring ideals, could transform the world. 


Thus, the hope remains that there may still be a re- 
generation of forces in the world of film making result- 
ing from the golden rule. Out of the golden rule arises 
the common bond which keeps us together on our way 
to a happier tomorrow. 


As yet, however, the whole of modern art has only 
very few positive social functions. It passes us by, or 
analyses in an atmosphere of morbid skepticism—drizzles 
and leaves the screen. Hélderlin’s desperate question, 
“Will books start to live soon?” can easily be used in the 
film world. When we have pictures that tell us the truth 
about ourselves and which do not disappear from conscious- 
ness as the viewer leaves the movie-house then we shall 
look at them like precious books: they only come to life 
if they continue to live within us, become part of our 
soul. How many films are there today, which it wouldn’t 
be a waste of time to see twice? And how far is it even 
from a happy exception to the desire to enjoy them 
again and again, as we would a Rembrandt, or a Beet- 
hoven quartet? i 

To feel this in its proper relation, however, is part 
of erecting a new and valid criterion. Let then the future 
realistic films make it their goal to contribute to a better 
world of tomorrow—concrete as well as abstract. 


This issue completes the first year of our publication. We invite 


all our readers to enter (or renew) their subscriptions for 1956. 
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VENICE 


Guido Aristarco 


Bes LV AL: 


This year’s Venice Festival failed to produce a master- 
piece worthy of the Golden Lion. There were, instead, 
some remarkably interesting films ranging from the Danish 
Ordet (The Word) to the Soviet Poprigugna (The Grass- 
hopper) and Boris Godunov, from the Italian Le Amiche 
(The Girl Friends) and Gli Sbhandati (The Disbanded) 
to the American The Big Knife. With the exception of 
Boris Godunov, all these productions were considered 
prize-worthy. Lacking a masterpiece, the jury settled on 
Ordet less for its own merits than for its place in the 
total context of Carl Dreyer’s art. This was eminently 
proper for a Festival that is conscious of artistic tradition. 

Yet, how much of contemporary Denmark, how many 
of the problems of its people are to be found in Ordet? 
Dreyer’s position towards life and culture is undoubtedly 
anachronistic, as is that of Kaj Munk, author of the 
drama from which the film was adapted. It is true that 
the still-recent tragedy of war with its legacy of spiritual 
ruins precludes any facile solutions that are not rooted 
in mysticism. Nevertheless, it is disconcerting to find 
Dreyer, in this atomic age synthesized by Einstein’s equa- 
tions, rejecting science for the miracles of religion. 

Dreyer confirms his relentless Protestant nature by 
severely condemning Christians for not believing in their 
professed religion. This quality of intolerance and_ spiri- 
tual despair colors Ordet with a mournful, lugubrious 
tone and populates the film with sepulchral characters, 
suggesting unconsciously that the intense mystique of 
religion is the concern of only a small minority of hu- 
manity. This may well be the key to Ordet, a film that 
expresses itself quite vigorously. The internal weakness of 
the characters is brilliantly underlined by the extremely 
slow tempo of the narration, obtained through long 
shots, with calm motions of the camera, few detachments, 
a handful of mask passages in exterior shots, some close 
ups: most notably, the stupendous ones of the woman 
giving birth and, later, lying dead. 

The Soviet Cinema has returned to the personal plot 
and the traditional triangle of husband, wife, and lover 
in Poprigugna by Serghiei Samsonow from the short 
novel of Chekhov. The film is faithful to the spirit of 
the great author if not to his story. The novel’s brevity 
obliged the director to insert some new episodes which, 
as always, cause an imbalance. 

The accurate reconstruction of the novel’s background 
and atmosphere with the help of an effective color system, 
the director’s sensitivity to the nuances of Chekhov, and 
the highly revealing dialogues of the characters, are all ele- 
ments which reflect a highly civilized literature and cinema. 

A similar civilized quality is present in Boris Godunov. 
Against any formalistic objections which may be inter- 
_ posed, Vera Streeve’s film must be ranked highly for its 
service in diffusing a cultural tradition to the wider audi- 
ence of the screen. Towards The New Shore is disconcert- 
ing in its uneven taste and style. Adapted from the novel 
of the Latvian author, Villis Lazis, and listing Leonid 
Lukov as its director, this Moscow-Riga production seems 
the work of several directors. 


From Italy, Le Amiche by Michelangelo Antonioni is 
adapted from Cesare Pavese’s novel Tre Donne Sole 
(Three Lonely Women). Assisted by a literary text of 
singular beauty, the director has apparently discovered that 
style is not omnipotent, that the joy of devising stylized 
situations is quite remote from the creative tasks of 
genius. The discovery of a society possesses more than 
a figurative value; it establishes a moral judgment which 
articulates itself. This judgment strives for depth, and, 
at times, explodes with unusual force. 


Gli Shandati is stamped with the talent of Francesco 
Maselli, a young director who has been forged in the 
flames of neo-realism. The characters in this film are 
representatives of the so-called “golden youth.’ On the 
threshold of adulthood with an out-dated education, they 
gradually come to terms with the bitter realities of which 
we have all been either an active or passive part: the 
chaotic summer of 1943, the armistice, the beginning of 
civil war. The first part of the film is too literary in its 
critique of milieu. The latter sequences, however, sub- 
ordinate the descriptive aspect to the powerful dramatic 
and narrative elements which materialize characters and 
backgrounds in true and powerful action. 


I] Bidone poses some interesting questions: Has Fede- 
rico Fellini, the director of La Strada, exhausted his ideas? 
If so, is he actually repeating himself, or is he trying to 
modify previous positions in the light of newer insights. 
In any case, Fellini is still shackled by sentimentality and 
facile lyricism. The last film of the Italian group, Amici 
per la Pelle (Friends by the Flesh) is a study of two 
young boys directed by Francesco Rossi. 


The American selection, The Big Knife is adapted 
from the play by Clifford Odets and presents an unusual 
description of Hollywood. The film develops great power 
at least for Europeans unfamiliar with this fabled Mecca 
of movies. The central character is a famous actor who 
has renounced his dreams but cannot drive them from 
his soul. He rebels against those who have entrapped him. 
Doors then close inexorably behind him; the water rises 
to his throat and the “big knife’ of blackmail drives him 
to suicide. His wife, left alone in the gilded trap, cries 
desperately for help, and on this word, many times re- 
peated, the film closes. Ida Lupino is the great highlight 
of the film in all her maturity as a woman and an actress. 
We are frankly disappointed that the jury did not grant 
her the unassigned prize for the best performance by an 
actress. The award for best actor, incidentally, was shared 
ex aequo by Curt Jurgens and Kenneth More. 


Jurgens appears in a dubious German film, Der Teu- 
fels General (The Devil’s General) from a play written 
by Zuckmayer in the USA of 1941, far from the father- 
land, and from what was actually happening there. 
Kenneth More performs in The Deep Blue Sea, Anatole 
Litvak’s diligent film version of the Terence Rattigan 
stage comedy. All the other British films lack any serious 
artistic quality. It is distressing to report that Great Bri- 
tain, like the United States, had films of artistic value 
which might have been presented to the Festival, most 
notably, Olivier’s Rechard III. 

The French films in the festival were drenched in 
literature and rhetoric. Les Manvaises Recontres (Bad 
Meetings) gained a medal for Alexandre Astruc. Also 
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A-S Palladium, Copenhagen 


Ordet by Carl Th. Dreyer 


represented were Les Heros Sont Fatigués (Heroes are 
Tired) by Yves Ciampi and Chiens Perdu Sans Collier 
(Dogs Lost without Leash) by Jean Delannoy. The French 
cinema, in general, has remained too traditional in an 
age that requires new perspectives. The French could de 
well to return to their great literary classic with contem- 
porary insights and interpretations. These new insights 
would enable them to find a new conception of man 
through which new characters would emerge in contem- 
porary situations which reflect the fight for a new moral 
life and a new intuition of existence. The inexhaustible 
literary tradition of France has, all too often, influenced 
the cinema only in a superficial manner. Indeed, the tradi- 
tion, itself, has often been discarded for “fashionable” 
authors, and not always French authors, at that. 


Irrelevant diversions were offered by the Brazilian 
film Maos Sangrentes (Bloody Hands) directed by the 
Argentinian Carlos Christensen and La Tierra del Fuego 
Se Apage (Quiet in the Land of Fire) presented by 
Argentina but directed by the Mexican Fernandez. My 
Life was a mediocrity exhibited by Czechoslovakia to re- 
place Jan Hus, an excellent film by Otakar Vavra. Intel- 
ligent documentary values were evident in Andrei Munk’s 
Men of the Blue Cross, from Poland. 


India, which often claims a realistic trend in its pro- 
ductions, was unaccountably represented at Venice by 
Dance of Shiva, in which Shantaram returns us to a 
world of Gods and holy rituals. More interesting was the 
Dutch Ciske de Rat (Mouse Face) directed by the German 
Wolfgang Staudte. This film deals with the problems of 
an infantile personality, barred from normal familial or 
social relationships. This eleven-year-old “‘mouse face” is 
seen with a certain degree of sensitivity as he seeks to 
conceal his need of human affection in a rebellion which 
culminates in his killing his mother. 

The majority of films shown at Venice were adapted 
from literary, dramatic, and operatic works. This trend, 
if it be a trend, may have deep meaning for the future. 
No less significant, perhaps, is the considerable number 
of first works from new directors: Samsonow, Maselli, 
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Dokovkij (director of the Buffarfin A Man Decides), 
Munk, and Astruc. On the , the Festival was far 
from being a complete loss. Pesfite the absence of a mas- 
terpiece, there were many stfRing films. It is quite pos- 
sible that among the productions shown at Venice, the 
Odets-Aldrich work, The Big Knife stocd out for its 
significant intentions. 


EDINBURGH FILM 
FESTIVAL: 


The Edinburgh Film Festival was once known as the Film- 
makers’ Festival. A serious straightforward festival of docu- 
mentary films, in no way connected with the big and splendorous 
festivals elsewhere. But things have changed. The Ninth Inter- 
national Edinburgh Film Festival, held from August 21 to Sep- 
tember 10 this year officially billed itself as concerned with 

. the living cinema . . . films of originality and imagination 
which use the unique powers of the motion picture to illumine 
the screen with the flash of revelation and the ring of truth 
(italics mine). Whether the fault lies with the lack of good 
films or the selection committee I cannot say. But the fact re- 
mains that few films shown at Edinburgh this year could be 
described as possessing these qualities. 


The outstanding film at the festival (besides, of course, 
Carl Dreyer’s film Ordet) was Norman McLaren’s Blinkity-Blank. 
Delightful as this scratched-on-the-film short is, it certainly doesn’t 
come as a surprise to anyone. Nowadays McLaren is years ahead 
of all other film-makers in his field. But isn’t it sad that this 7 
minute miniature could outshine the costly and laborious efforts 
of all the other film-makers ? 


Where Edinburgh tried to compete with other festivals by 
presenting feature films the result was a signal failure. The 
majority of exhibited films were either already in regular distri- 
bution at that time or previously shown at other festivals. The 
fuss and ceremoniousness that accompanied the premieres of 
these films was obviously not intended for “. . . the film-maker 
and... all who love the cinema for its own sake,’ to whom 
the festival was officially dedicated. 


The film chosen to open the festival, Pabst’s The Last Act, 
was, in my opinion, a rather facile re-creation of the last ten 
days of Hitler. Banking on the physical resemblance of his actors 
to the members of the top clique of the Third Reich, Pabst 
melodramatically restages the action. Never going beneath the 
surface sheen of “‘authenticity,” the film reaches its moral (and 
raison-d étre?) only in the last scene where Hauptmann Wust 
utters his dying words “This must never happen again.” Oskar 
Werner, whom you may remember in Decision at Dawn, is the 
only actor in this whole film who manages to give some under- 
standing of the personality he portrays. 


Peter Hollander 


Several films that failed to use the “unique powers of the 
motion picture’ were interesting culturally but had no cinematic 
quality to offer. Take Dr. Paul Czinner’s Don Giovanni. On 
television I would have rated it as a mediocre record of a medi- 
ocre performance. But the producers are doing a cultural good 
deed by making records of ‘great living performances.” Indeed! 
Marcel Marceau is certainly a great mime, but does that justify 
showing a film which is nothing more than long continuous 
takes from the same angle? The Czechoslovakian film record of 
a visit of some Chinese tumblers called The Emperor of Monkeys 
was not much better cinematically, even though the Sovcolor 
was beautifully soft and subtle. 


One of the more gratifying aspects of the festrvat was the 
technical one. Everywhere, from every country came confident 
and creative color photography. Eastmancolor predominated but 
Geavacolor and Sovcolor came a close second. Especially im- 
pressive was the Belgian film Dock, using a brilliant orange- 
colored floating dry-dock against bleak gray-blue waterfronts. 
Exceptional color photography also in films like the British 
New Explorers, The Rival World, the French Routiers du Desert 


and the particularly well made Danish film Where Mountains 
Float. This film describes the efforts of Denmark to create better 
living conditions for the Eskimos of Greenland. Seen through 
the eyes of an eight-year-old. Greenland boy, and narrated by 
the son of the director Bjarne Henning-Jensen, it is a model of 
the intelligent use of a child actor. The director obviously has 
a way with children and every part of the film shines with his 
warmth. Even though it had been cut down to 40 minutes (which 
impaired the otherwise excellent continuity) it still emerged as 
one of the finest films of the festival. 

Another welcome event was the Richard Massingham 
memorial. Most of his films are not known outside of Great 
Britain. They range in length from 4 minutes to 40 but each 
display the rare talent of a genuine film comedian. Richard 
Massingham was a doctor who turned to. film-making as an 
amateur but ended up directing and. acting in about 95. short 
films. All these films were sponsored by vatious private and govern- 
ment agencies. Facts and Fancies, for example, was made for the 
Gas Council and is without doubt the most biting satire on 
“industrial documentaries.” What a delight it would be to have 
some of our government and industry sponsored films looking 
like Massingham’s. 

The American films shown need not be discussed at length 
here, since they are on the whole well enough known in_ this 
country. Only one film made an impression of sincerity so sadly 
lacking in most of the films shown this year. This was The 
Towers by William B. Hale, a West Coast film-maker. The story 
of an elderly Italian railroad worker living in a suburb of Los 
Angeles who felt impelled to build himself great towers out 
of twisted metal was delicately and sympathetically presented. 

Perhaps it’s necessary to show enough films to fill three dif- 
ferent showings every day for three weeks in order to satisfy a 
festival public. But if half the films shown this year had not been 
screened nobody would have missed them and perhaps the over- 
all impression of the quality of the films shown would have 
been higher. 


INSTITUTE FOR FILMS 
ON ART 


During the Second meeting of Congrés International du 
Cinéma et des Arts Figuratifs, which took place in Florence, 
at the end of September, a decission was taken to create an 
International Institute for Films on Art. 

As films on art are considered those films which contribute 
to the study, understanding and popularization of paintings, 
sculpture or architecture (as exemplified, for instance, by Hes- 
sens-Resnais film Guernica). The Institute has decided to deal 
also with cineplastic films (as exemplified, for instance, by the 
work of Norman McLaren). 

Two international organizations have been concerned with 
films on art for several years now. One of these was the Fédéra- 
tion Internationale du Film d’Art, created in Paris, in 1949: the 
other was Le Comité International du Cinéma et des Arts Figura- 
tifs, created by CIDALC in Florence, in 1950. The former is 
almost inactive by now, though with slight hopes for reorganiza- 
tion, but the latter was able to show more aliveness and, as an 
outcome of this congress, will work now under its new name 
of Institut International du Film sur L’art. 

To the Institute belong art critics, art historians, art edu- 
cators and film-makers. The executive committee, elected for two 
years, consists of Paul Heserts (film-maker, Belgium); René 
Jullian (professor at the University of Lyon); Carl Lamb 
(film-maker, Germany); Theodore Bowie (professor at the 
University, of Indiana); John Reed (film-maker, England); 
Mario \Verdone (film-critic and film-maker, Italy); Umbro Apol- 
lonio (art historian, Venice); Valerio Martini and Robert Pane 
(both from the University of Naples, Italy); Carlo Ragghianti 
(art critic, Italy). Besides these, there will be one member from 
Holland, one from Austria and one from Czechoslovakia (very 
probably,’ prof. A. Brousil, the Dean of the Art Academy 
of Prague). 


Francis Bolen 


To be able to function, the Institute will accept grants and 
donations. The Italian government was the first to offer it its 
financial help. 


During the meeting, several themes, dealing with films on 
art, were discussed. Carl Lamb presented a selected listing of 
films on art, grouping them, and showed how these various. genres 
culminate in a synthesis of all other arts; prof. Jullian discussed 
the unity of a painting and searched for the “common denomina- 
tor’ between the painting and film; prof. Ragghianti stressed 
the importance of film as a means of criticism, believing that 
art criticism on film can be more explicit than a written critique. 
The same opinion was expressed by Lisciso Magagnato, from .the 
Museum of Verona. Paul Heserts deplored the financial, techni- 
cal and distribution handicaps of the motion pictures, “the 
most important art of this century.” Heserts suggested that 
the cinema be taught in art schools like other arts, as an idiom 
in its own righ 
Prof. Mariani proposed to create an international organization 
for production and distribution of films on art; Mario Verdone 
described the tendencies and developments in the field of films 
on art in various countries today; Francis Bolen gave a survey 
of various networks of distribution, discribed categories of 
users and emphasized the gravity of economic, financial and 
customs problems, indicating the solutions. 


A selected repertory of latest films on art was screened for 
the delegates: Pierre Romain-Desfosées, and Elle sera appelée 
femme, by Gérard De Boe; Regina Caeli, by Paul Heszrts; Le 
simple bonheur d’Edgard Tytgat, by Steppé, Lovrix and Stevo; 
Die Moriskentanzer des Erasmus Grasser, by Carl Lamb; Stile 
di Pierro della Francesca, by Carlo Ragghianti; Stracitta and 
Juragini Popolari Siciliane, by Mario Verdone. As a friendly 
gesture towards the Congress, La Bienalle de Venezia had a 
special screening for the members of Dreyer’s Ordet and Her- 
bert Seggelke’s Vier Maler—eine Melodie. 


At the closing session, the Honorable Guiseppe Brusasca, 
Italy’s under-secretary for culture, said: “Art is the best mes- 
senger of peace. American artists are going to perform in Mos- 
cow, and Russian artists are performing in the U. States. La 
Scala de Milan is also preparing a similar exchange of artists 
with the Bolshoj Theatre of Moscow. You, the members of this 
congress, are a vital part of the universe of the Cinema, the 
most powerful instrument of progress in the world. No religion 
can gather so many faithful. The Italian government will en- 
courage the growth of films on art, a free expression of the 
artist with no other limit than his own responsibility. For, con- 
cluded Guiseppe Brusasca on a beautiful metaphor—the Cinema 
is the Great Builder of the future C7té de Lumiére.” 


60° YEARS OF -GCINEMOY 
| a wig tt Go 


France ought to have celebrated in 1945 the half century of 
cinema that had elapsed since the first projection of films by 
Lumiére at the Grand Café in 1895. But liberation had only 
just come, there were other things to be done first and so the 
50 years of cinema jubilee never took place. 


Now. for the 60 Year Jubilee the Cinemathéque Franeaise, 
that is to say its director and founder Henri Langlois has or- 
ganized with the aid of the City of Paris a marvellous exhibition 
at the Musee d’Art Moderne in Paris. If this exhibition of 60 
Years of Film has been in fact extended over 300 years of 
cinematography, Langlois has had his reasons: the desire to 
animate images is an old one—magic lantern slides of the 17th 
century prove this. The French film archives have collected from 
their inception everything that was connected with the “‘pre- 
cinema,’—magic lanterns, Chinese shadows, Javanese wayongs, 
Turkish Karageuz, the disks of Plateau, Phenakistiscope, Horner’s 
Zootrope and all sorts of optical moving apparatus of the 18th 
and 19th century up to Marey’s and Muybridge’s Chronopho- 
traphy and Emile Renaud’s Praxinoscope. Basing his Cinema 
Exhibition on the pre-cinema, Langlois was able to conduct visitors 
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into an enchanting world where George Méliés was the first 
film poet. Poetical, full of atmosphere is this exhibition where 
you learn without needing dry statistics just by watching all 
the exhibits. Langlois has always understood that a film is a 
complex factor: so’ he presents everything about films: original 
film settings (by the way some 'of the most famous German films 
like Caligari or the French Chapeau de Paille d'Italie, the Rene 
Clair film); music scores, scripts like, for instance, Dreyer’s La 
Passion de Jeanne a’ Arc written by hand, or Stroheim’s Queen 
Kelly; programs, publicity materials, posters, blow-ups of frames, 
rare photos, costume designs and real costumes, as, for instance, 
one of Greta Garbo’s early film La Legende de Gosta Berling, 
or Chaplin's costume of City Lights, sent over on | this special 
occasion by the Los Angeles Museum. 

Langlois was his own architect: he knew how to exploit 
the atmosphere of mystery that attaches to darkness by setting 
up in these vast halls partitions and daringly original structures, 
by employing panels and portions of the walls that offer sur- 
faces suitably lighted for each particular object, thus enhancing 
its intrinsic values. He plays and juggles with indirect light, 
transparences and projections. As a result, every exhibited object 
stands out plastically instinct with life. 

The public recognized the ingenuity and effectiveness of the 
presentation: although it had been scheduled to close at the end 
of October, the exhibition had to be extended till the middle of 
November. 


COFFEE, BRANDY AND 
CIGARS (XX) 


Herman G. Weinberg 


More Things You Probably Never Knew Till 
Now, And Got On Just As Well Without 


Le bon Dieu est dans le deétail. 
Cézanne 


Preston Sturges once planned a comedy with Eddie Bracken 
as a timid jeweler’s clerk who, facing a stickup, hides a valu- 
able diamond in his mouth. His boss reconstructs the heroic 
episode for newspaper reporters, the clerk hides the jewel in his 
mouth again to show how he did it, the jubilant boss slaps the 
clerk on the back with a “Isn't he a great guy?” and the clerk 
swallows the diamond. Standing on his legal right to refuse to 
be cut open to retrieve the expensive diamond, the clerk is 
pampered by his boss, for he is now worth a fortune. A surprise 
ending delineates how the jewel is finally recovered. 

G. W. Pabst is beginning to look more and more like 
Werner Kraus as Dr. Caligari. 

In every film he has made, Fritz Lang has managed to 
film an insert showing his hands. In his latest, News is Made at 
Night, he has, literally, put his foot in it, too—for a closeup 
required by the script. (Which reminds one that the hand reach- 
ing for the flower above the trench at the close of All Quiet on the 
Western Front was that of the film’s director, Lewis Milestone). 

Wages-of-Sin Dep’t: To get a Production Code seal, René 
Clement's mordant comedy, Lovers, Happy Lovers (ex-Monsieur 
Ripois) was cut to imply that the young rake is crippled for life: 
“God’s judgment’”’ for his career of seductions. To get a Legion 
of Decency approval, it is implied that he was killed (when 
he fell from the window) for the same reason. And, to balance 
it all, the title has been changed to Lover Boy. (The film was 
cut from 10,400 feet to 7,500). 

Josef von Sternberg once wanted to film Franz Werfel’s The 
40 Days of Musa Dagh, which MGM owned but to which the 
Turkish government objected. 

For the first time, a René Clair comedy will be streaked 
with sadness. Les Grandes Manoeuvres, his latest, will even have 
an unhappy ending. 

Missing from current prints of Foolish Wives is a bit at the 


beginning of the breakfast on the terrace of ‘Count’ Karamzin’ = 
drinking his: morning 


Villa Amorosa showing the “Count” 
“eye-opener’’—a glass of ox-blood. 
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Both Greed and The Merry Widow were filmed previous 
to the Stroheim versions, the former with Holbrook Blinn as 
McTeague and the latter, in 1907, co-produced by Col. Henry 
W. Savage, who first presented the operetta on the stage here. 

In VistaVision, images. are printed on the film—and pro- 
jected—not serially but horizontally. 

Sybil Schmitz, who played the girl under the influence of 
the vampire in Dreyer’s Vampyr, recently committed suicide. 

Add to one of the longest careers in films that of Raoul 
Walsh who played Booth in Birth of a Nation in 1915 and who 
is still directing pictures (Battle Cry, 1954, etc.). 

The fourth oil-well drilled on the 20th Century lot is re- 
ported to be a real gusher. It’s been capped for the time being, 
but one of these days the prophecy of ‘““To them that hath shall 
be given” will again come true. 

Japan’s new color process is called: Fujicolor. 

Despite the fact that films on narcotics are forbidden, State 
Attorney Javits reports that the use of narcotics last year probably 
reached a record high. Yet attempts to make serious films on the 
evils of drug addiction (like the current Man With the Golden 
Arm) are resisted by the Production Code. Verily the Code 
operates in a vacuum. 

And, for all the guarding of the public weal by the Pro- 
duction Code, the Legion of Decency and the various state and 
municipal censorship bodies, and despite the “highest standard 
of living’? ever known, we have the highest homicide rate, the 
highest number of alcoholics and one of the highest suicide rates 
in the Western world. 

Of the dozen women film directors thus far, eight really 
distinguished themselves: Leontine Sagan, Leni Riefenstahl (Ger- 
many); Esther Schub, Olga Preobrezhenskaya (U.S.S.R.); Marie 
Epstein, Nicole Vedres, Jacqueline Audry (France); Wanda 
Jacobowska (Poland). The others: Dorothy Arzner, Lois Weber,. 
Ida Lupino (U.S.); Betty Box (England). (Preobrezhenskaya, 
who made the masterly Village of Sin (Peasant Women of 
Riazan) was a famous choreographer for the Russian Ballet). 

Mamoulian once said he would have liked to do Ansky’s 
The Dybbuk with music by Gershwin—and the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi starring Chaplin as St. Francis. (By their 
dreams ye shall know them). 

It is, of course, utterly irrelevant, since there were few things 
in the early films more magical than Valentino dancing in The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse to Albeniz’ Tango, but Valen- 
tino’s version bore little resemblance to the actual Argentine 


‘tango and amused our Latin compaferos no end. (Such is the 


leavening aspect of humor, however, that they accepted Doug 
Fairbanks’ mock tango in The Gaucho with enthusiasm). 

One of Brazil’s greatest poets, Carlos de Andrado, . has 
written a ballad called, Canto ao homen do povo: Charlie Chaplin 
(Song to the Common Man: Charlie Chaplin). 

Abel Gance, in his new film, La Tour de Nesle, which gives 
us the true raciness of Dumas in contrast to heretofore school- 
boy interpretations of this spirited French romancier, introduces 
via his invention, Pictograph, two new effects never before seen 
on the screen. 

Whose-Ox-is-Gored Dep't: MGM, the same company which 
protested the banning of its Blackboard Jungle at the recent 
Venice Film Festival, on the grounds that this constituted cen- 
sorship (“. . . (which is) always undesirable (because) it is 
the road which leads inevitably to the curbing of freedom of 
expression and eventually to the stultifying of all creative 
thought. . .” in the words of Arthur Loew, MGM’s spokesman 
protesting the ban) refused to vote in the affirmative to grant 
a Production Code seal to an independent competitor's film, 
I Am a Camera, which asked for a seal on exactly the same anti- 
censorship grounds that MGM _ used in the aforementioned. 
protest. 

The Venice. Festival’s withdrawing of Blackboard Jungle 
as an indirect result of Ambassador Claire Luce’s contention that 
the film showed America in ‘‘a bad light,’’ was precedented by 
Italy’s elimination for the U.S. of one of the six episodes of 
the Italian film, Love in the City, for a similar reason, Called 
“Paid Love,” it dealt with prostitution, and was thought to 
portray Italy in the wrong light abroad. : 

A trio of Audrey Hepburn starrers to be looked forward to: 
As L’Aiglon from the Rostand play on the brief, tragic life 


of Napoleon’s young son, directed by Wyler; as Ariane from 

the Anet novel of a young Russian girl’s love affair with a 
middle-aged Frenchman, directed by Wilder; and in the dual 
roles of Sebastian and Viola in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
directed by Mankiewicz. 

In an interview in France, reported by journalist Claude 
Chabrol, Hitchcock was asked, after the conversation had turned 
that way, “Then you don’t like your American films?” to which 
Hitchcock replied with a smile, “Not really.” 

“IT am for stars,” said Hitchcock. “If you place an unknown 
on the tracks before an Onrushing train, the spectators just feel, 
“Look, that woman’s going to get run over.” If’ you place a 
well-known star in the same situation, they'll feel: ‘This is 
awful' Stop the train! Save her! Somebody do something!” 

“Let’s knock the sensitive, unstable aspect out of the film 
business and put some solid momentum in it, “urges Universal- 
Int'l. chief, H. McIntyre. “Audiences are now highly discriminat- 
ing in their selection of screen entertainment. Distributors and 
exhibitors must join forces in fighting this trend.” 

“IT went to Scotland and could find nothing there that looked 
like Scotland,” said MGM producer Arthur Freed, explaining 
why Brigadoon was filmed in Hollywood. 

Jay Leyda informs me that Carné’s Dréle de Drame has 
for its source an English novel by J. Storer Clouston whose 
American title (in 1912) was The Mystery of No. 47. 

Bad American films are seldom as bad as bad foreign films 
—a recent case in point being something from France called 
Par Odre du Tsar, with Colette Marchand and Michel Simon. 

One of the most underrated American films was The Sound 
of Fury with an opening sequence almost worthy of Eisenstein. 

Rev. Davidson vs. Sadie Thompson Dep't: On April 25 
last, a committee of the Ohio legislature in Columbus was re- 
puted to have shown a potpourri of scenes from feature films 
banned by the Ohio state censor board. Involved were Jane 
Russell’s dance from The French Line and the nude sequence from 
the Swedish One Summer of Happiness, among others. 

A film denied a Production Code seal can be shown via 
television in millions of homes here, even though the major 
theatre circuits may boycott it. 

After completing The Little King, not his ‘swan song” 
after all, Chaplin will make another film in Morocco, with 
Paulette Goddard again. 

'°'H. G. Clouzot, director of Wages of Fear and Les Dia- 
boliques, wanted to do films about French Equatorial Africa and 
French Indo-China but was stopped by the French government. 
He settled for a documentary on Picasso and his work. 

Pabst has done a film in Italy that seems to have been over- 
looked by everybody, called Cose di Pazzi, with Aldo Fabrizi, 
a satire on modern life set in an insane asylum where some con- 
fusion exists as to whether it is the patients or the doctors who 
are daft. 

Korda has owned the film rights to Thomas Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain for years but has never filmed it. Zoltan Korda 
was once slated to do it and an attempt was made to bring Mann, 
von Stroheim and Gifford Cochrane together to do it—but noth- 
ing came of either project. 

Mamoulian and Maxwell Anderson will do that hardy 
perennial, Carmen, in Spain, in a new adaptation of Merimée’s 
ever popular story. Another version is to have Linda Darnell in 
a non-musical Carmen, tracing her life from the age of ten. 
Astruc’s plan to do The Brothers Karamazov with Hildegarde 
Neff as Grushenka fell through and Duvivier is now doing it. 

When ex-producer Joseph Kennedy objected to a scene in 
the script of von Stroheim’s Queen Kelly wherein an African 
Negro priest hears the confession of a white woman, Stroheim 
defended the scene saying, ‘The setting is Africa, the priest is 
a Catholic priest ordained to hear confessions. What’s wrong 
with that? I would not hesitate myself to confess to a Negro 
priest.” 

Day Dream: Charles Laughton as Herod, Judith Anderson as 
Herodias, Simone Simon as Salome, in Wilde’s Salome, directed 
by von Sternberg. 

Extra-sensory Dep’t:When von Stroheim and Harry Carr 
went to work on the script of The Wedding March, they rented a 
large, abandoned chalet they found high in the California Sierras. 
During the middle of their first night there, they were wakened 


by the swelling music of a great organ. Each broke into a cold 
sweat and ran from their respective bedrooms to each other ask- 
ing, “Did you hear that?” When they realized they hadn't 
simultaneously dreamed it, they began looking for an organ and 
finally found it—locked and covered with dust and cobwebs. 
The next morning they made inquiries of the agent from whom 
they rented the place. “Ah yes,” he smiled sadly. ‘Others have 
told me that story before. You see, this house was built by a 
rich man for his bride who used to play the organ. After a few 
brief weeks of wedded happiness, she was stricken ill and died. 
In grief, the husband abandoned the chalet and never returned. 
I'll be sorry if you gentlemen want to leave now but I under- 
stand. It always happens like this.” But Stroheim and Harry 
Carr decided to stay—and so it was in this tragically haunted 
house that the mordant script of The Wedding March was written. 

Sartre, whose “Respectful Prostitute’ was filmed in France 
but never shown here, will write the screenplay for Arthur Mil- 
ler’s “Crucible,” also to be filmed in France. . .And Sam Taylor, 
author of ‘Sabrina Fair’ (the play) is writing a film co-starring 
Dietrich and De Sica. 

Said André Malraux of Marlene Dietrich, “She is not an 
actress in the sense that Sarah Bernhardt was one; she is a 
myth, like Phryne.”’ 
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I have myself reptaced the voices of many actors with’ their 
own voices from other scenes and in many cases have replaced 
their voices with the voices of other actors, thereby using the 
voice of one man and the face of another. Though this is not 
usual, it can always be done and is to be recommended. (The 
ideal film will be a synthetic one). 

In An American Tragedy, 1 replaced the voice of the man who 
played the important part of the judge in the famous trial. 
This man was not a bad actor, but only too late did I discover 
that his diction betrayed an accent which was inconsistent with 
the intended portrayal. I was asked afterwards how I had failed 
to notice this accent. I confessed my fault but pleaded that the 
actor had impressed me by not speaking when I met him. Rather 
than replace the actor himself and hurt his feelings, I replaced 
his voice, without anyone being the wiser for it, except the actor 
who must have experienced no mean surprise to see his mouth 
open and speak with a voice not his. This process is called ‘“dub- 
bing” and is extensively used. 

I have corrected faulty diction and exaggerated sibilants by 
using pen and ink on the sound track that runs with the film ; 
and it has been announced that someone had succeeded in writing 
on the sound track markings so skillfully resembling the photo- 
static image of words that, when projected, the human language 
was heard. Imagine writing the sound of a human language with 
pen and ink—or changing the human language not only with 
pen and ink but with the slightest twist of a dial or alteration of 
speed raising or lowering the pitch of a voice. 

Since few are dissatisfied with the voices of our popular 
actors, little such manipulation is normally indulged in, but 
ample sections of speech are always eliminated without the actor’s 
participation, and every actor has been asked to make what is 
known as “wild track,” sometimes by telephone. This “wild 
track”’ is made to be placed in some section of the actor's per- 
formance when his back is turned or when he accidentally waves 
a hand so that it looks as if he were talking, This “wild” part 
is usually some tender sentiment that has been omitted by the 
author or director and which is now recorded separately and 
then injected into the image of the actor. But normally the voice 
and body of the same actor is used, though long after he has 
finished he may be recalled’ twenty times by twenty different 
men to patch up something which afterwards passes for a memor- 
able characterization, 

Personally, I have frequently been forced to cheat sentiment 
into the “‘finished’’ performance by concealing flaws and _reveal- 
ing meanings with sound and music, (all this is done after- 
wards without knowledge or authority of the actor) and I have 
had no end of trouble disguising what is technically known as 


(Continued from page 4) 
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a dry mouth, which means the clicking of the actor's tongue 
against the roof of his mouth is recorded so that it sounds like 
the clatter of hail. Such an actor has to be continually lubricated 
-by having large quantities of water funneled into his mouth, 
which process does not improve a performance. 

Intelligent performances have been coaxed out of idiots who 
have not been able to walk across a room without stumbling, and 
I have seen intelligent men and women made to appear like 
half-wits without their being aware of it until they sat in the 
theatre and beheld the transformation. 

’ Though one can hold the film actor responsible for his per- 
son, one cannot hold him responsible for his performance. The 
more the actor knows about the films, the more he wil! realize 
his helplessness and seek to determine the selection of director, 
cameraman and story, and that process of ultimate demolition 
known as editing or cutting. But worse than that, until quite 
recently, not even the most prominent director, except in rare 
cases (where it could not be prevented) was permitted to cut 
the film, since the usually anonymous producer had only this 
opportunity to actively participate as a creative craftsman. 

Not many actors have ever achieved the position where they 
can control the factors which influence their career, and when 
they have, they rarely, if ever, have been able to avoid failure. 
The history of motion pictures is littered with the wrecks of 
players who achieved control of their own productions, though 
there have been two or three unimportant exceptions, 

The average film actor, capable or not, prefers to be called 
upon to turn on his emotions like water from a tap at nine 
in the morning—emotions that normally take time to develop— 
and at the request of even the most incompetent director, the 
trained star or supporting player will, without too much question- 
ing, laugh hysterically or weep, with or without the aid of 
tickling or glycerine—and be content in the belief that he is 
considered to be performing the work of an artist. 

It is naturally easier for the actor of little ability to adapt 
himself than for one with great intelligence, as the system of 
producing films is more often than not a severe shock to anyone 
whose mind has made some progress since childhood. But an 
actor is not easily shocked, and so he goes about the task of learn- 
ing, as swiftly as he knows, just where he fits into the crossword 
puzzle of films; how he can function best and how he can sneak 
past the controls. When he finally is so experienced that he 
manages to do what he thinks is best without authoritative 
restraint and guidance, the result is not good. 

Not the system alone, but the intricate mechanism and un- 
avoidable complications are against the actor. Usually organized 
by men who have no sympathy with problems that require 
thinking, the confusion of the normal studio is ghastly. Every- 
thing is ordered except the work of those who actually 
make a film. 

When the film actor enters a set in the morning, the chances 
are that he has never before seen it (he may even not have heard 
of the director), but five minutes later he is required to behave 
in it as though it were a home of twenty years standing and to 
be familiar with every object. That is not very difficult. He 1s 
required to act as though he were alone, but from every possible 
lurking place electricians and other workers inspect each move- 
ment. They are indifferent to his problems and yawn at the 
slightest provocation, and he must purchase their tolerance with 
forced good fellowship. He soon is used to that, too. 

He may be required to throw his arms around another actor 
and call him his best friend—without having seen this indivi- 
dual two seconds before playing such a scene. He is induced, 
and sometimes prefers, to play ardent love scenes to a space near 
the lens which, in the absence of the leading lady, who is re- 
clining in her dressing room or still emoting in another film, 
represents her until she can appear. This doesn’t bother him at 
all, for if the woman is present, who for the moment repre- 
sents the love of his life, she is asked to look beyond him or at 
his ears, as otherwise the camera, due to the fact that film lovers 
are not separated by normal distance, makes them both appear 
to be cross-eyed. 

The actor is often not given a manuscript until half an hour 
before having to act a part (I am told there exist actors who 
read an entire script and not only their dialogue excerpts) and 
must take instructions like a soldier to turn and walk to the 
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left or to the right, and be content with the assurance that he 
is doing nothing wrong and. will. learn more by and by. If he 
rehearses too long he is put down as difficult and his reputation 
suffers. But he never feels that he needs much rehearsal, though 
he does feel that the other actors need it badly. 

With the exception of a very few, whose abnormality should 
be discussed in detail, I have never known an actor to spend so 
much time on the inside of his head as on its outside. Apparently, 
the make-up is really worth taking trouble with, and this phase 
of his interpretive ability is never neglected. I am considered a 
martinet because of my insistence that an actor listen to my 
instructions without dividing his attention with a close study of 
his curling irons, whiskbrooms, powder-puffs and “fan” maga- 
zines. But normally, the director will not insist on being listened 
to very closely (he may then appear to be delaying the schedule) 
and his performer lends an ear while the other is belabored by 
a group whose sole purpose it is to make his appearance ready 
for the ordeal of acting. Generally speaking, an electrifying state- 
ment like: “Come on, Charles, put this over and we'll knock off 
for lunch” suffices. Melting make-up is then patched with hasty 
hands, he is brushed off, hustled and thrust into lights which 
generate enough heat for a Turkish Bath, and given those aids, 
he coolly portrays a man of the world while the perspiration runs 
down his back and puddles at his feet. 

If the words he then has to speak in a superior manner 
prove too much for his memory, he reads them from a_black- 
board, which is placed out of sight of the camera. These words 
are usually chalked up by someone whose spelling is on the 
archaic side. Some of the greatest speeches in film history have 
been put together from thirty different attempts to read them. 
Sometimes these speeches have been pieced together from efforts 
to get the actor to speak them that ran over a period of a month. 
In showing such a speech afterwards to the thrilled mob, it can 
be noticed that instead of seeing the actor deliver this speech, 
say the Gettysburg speech, one hears the words while other actors 
are shown listening with open mouths. Their mouths are not 
opened because of admiration for the orator’s memory. 

No, in the film world the actor loves to be known as a 
man who walks on the stage, views the situation with an eagle 
eye, establishes quick contact with all and sundry, and then if 
his name is, let us say, Spencer, to be known as “One Take 
Spencer.” He will value such a nickname more than a gangster 
who establishes his menace by being lovingly called “Machine 
Gun Kelly.” I once had an actor who said to me while we were 
rehearsing: “They call me One Take Warner.”” It took all day 
to get him to say “Good morning.” But to take a scene more 
than once, though the acting may be execrable, is to waste film, 
unless the actor fumbles his lines. Believing that every time he 
opens his mouth the audience will be staggered with delight, 
the actor is offended if it is intimated that placing words in 
proper rotation and breathing with relief after every comma is 
not sufficient to embody them with meaning. 

But let me continue to describe this intellectual atmosphere. 
Peter Arno succeeded in epitomizing the whole absurdity of the 
usual film stage in a cartoon which shows an actor energetically 
climbing into the bed where his leading lady languidly reposes 
and being introduced to her by the director as he prepares 
to lie down at her side. Of course, Arno exaggerates, as the 
chances are that the actor will have to introduce himself. With 
some exceptions, actors do not mind that. What they do mind 
is being ignored. There are but few actors who like to hide. 
Recently I passed one who was recognized in a theatre lobby by 
a tourist who approached him and said: ““Aren’t you in the movies ? 
Your face is familiar.” The actor turned pale, mumbled: “My 
God!’ and vanished. 

But as a rule, the actor does not vanish quickly enough. 
Particularly on the screen, where a second often seems to be 
endless. The one who insists on staying before the camera the 
longest is the star-actor, and one would think that he ought to 
remember that he did not become a star that way. But being a 
star gives him prerogatives. When he portrays, let us say, an 
explorer, he will do no more than don the smeared uniform 
selected by the wardrobe, and then enter the stage not as if 
after an exhausting and dangerous journey, but as if he had 
just left his dressing room. The director who points out the 
difference in distance will not long remain his friend, I pre- 


sume. (Directors are usually chosen by their ability to get along 
with actors, and with other less essential functionaries). As for 
a minor player, who, for example, is to portray a monarch, no- 
body bothers much with him. He is practically booted onto the 
set by an assistant who, in addition to this doubtful method of 
inducing the proper kingly mood, has just shouted, ‘Hey, 
Emperor, what the hell is the matter with you? Didn't I tell 
you to be here on time?” The same actor will immediately assume 
the part of a noble ruler distinguished for his wisdom, and 
issue commands to a benign minister who, yesterday, played 
an apoplectic sheriff in a film in which the king was a horse-thief. 


It is also easy to understand that striking story about the 
man with a real beard, who was called in hurriedly from the 
street because the director suddenly had the idea that he wanted 
a man with a beard to walk across a scene. The beard demanded 
to read the manuscript. The crew on the stage, the actors who 
were waiting for this man, the director and his staff, could not 
credit their ears. Why should a man who merely had to walk 
across a stage demand a manuscript? The extra, who needed ten 
dollars very badly, nevertheless insisted, and said that unless he 
read the manuscript he would not know how to walk or what 
its purpose was in relation to the story and therefore could no 
more walk than he was able to fly. It is a tolerably apt com- 
mentary on motion pictures that this inquisitive actor was in- 
stantly displaced by another beard which did not care how it 
walked or what for. I later heard that the first man shaved. 


But it is not easy to understand why the motion picture actor 
insists on being rated as a creative artist. He may be a hero or 
an exceptionally ‘charming individual with fantasiic energy. He 
may be worth everything he gets, which in the long run is 
usually taken from him. He may be one who chooses this rash 
way of earning a livelihood rather than another, but creative 
art has other servants and other standards and is based on 
no such nonsense. 


I was the first to deal with the film machine in The Last 
Command, in which the late Emil Jannings played the part of 
an extra. If anyone remembers this film of long ago, he might 
recall that Jannings, who had been Commanding General of the 
Russian Army, is propelled by fate to Hollywood and_ there 
chosen from the ranks of the extras to depict. his own history. 
The picture ended with Jannings driven mad and dying in the 
belief that he was once more in real command. But this ending 
was poetic, like all my endings. The film actor is not driven 
crazy—he is driven to become the idol of millions. 


And the length of time in which he retains his popularity 
does not depend upon him, but upon his stories, current fads— 
and his directors. The supporting players usually last the longest 
in their screen life because they do not carry the burden of the 
failures. They are selected according to types catalogued as fat, 
thin, monks, doctors, baldheads, beards, soldiers, detectives, diplo- 
mats, leg girls, emperors, etc., and heaven help the man who 
has once played a monk and thinks that on a better day he 
may be a doctor. 


The star is typed as much as the supporting player and 
strongly identified with the part he plays, not only by public 
and critic, but by himself (though one hears once in a 
while that some actor or actress aspires to play something that 
sounds better than the piffle that made them stars) so that he 
usually assumes the good or bad qualities for which he has been 
noted and is only with difficulty weaned away from them when 
another part requires other qualifications. The difference in 
Jannings’ household when he entered it as a general and when 
he came home as a film extra was appalling. He would on one 
day flick the maids with his whip when asking for a cigarette 
and on the next plead with them in a broken voice for per- 
mission to enter. 


The nature of his work in film does not allow the actor 
much energy for the contemplation of abstract virtue and he 
therefore seeks his praise where he finds it in abundance, and 
he will avoid any extraneous issues by talking only about him- 
self or about his part and will not listen to others unless he 
knows his turn will come. 


But there is a reason for this lack of balance in the flustered 
life of the film actor. It is induced by the abnormal demands 


made on him. He is asked to play a climax first and the scenes 
leading to it afterwards. He may play an ardent love scene on the 
first day of the production, and show how he casually met the 
gitl, originally, after he played the father of her child. These 
acrobatics are strenuous and exhausting and drain nerves which 
are needed to restore normality. 

Remarkable is the stretching of emotions which must be 
interrupted in flow by hours of preparation for each scene, and 
sometimes by the finish of the day’s work which, likely as not, 
breaks off in the midst of complications that scream for comple- 
tion, say: when an actor is told that someone followed his wife 
and saw her enter a hotel with a stranger and register under an 
assumed name. The suspense will not be broken until nine 
the next morning. 

Failing to be guided by the director, the sole guide to which 
he will trust is whether he feels a scene or not. And no worse 
guide can be imagined. Acting is not quite so simple. Nor do 
many directors care to guide the actor, since they thereby assume 
a responsibility they may not wish to carry—nor do I presume 
that all directors are capable of guiding the actor. 

But then the vital interests of the normal film actor are 
above acting. Though he will battle to have as many words or 
close-ups as the other, he will not inspect the content of the 
words or the meaning of the enlargement. He will insist that 
his dressing room is as goed as the other fellow’s and that his 
lunch when he motors to location is at least as palatable as the 
director's, and that when he returns from location that only 
those ride with him who think him irresistible. 


Acting is not make-up nor is it memorizing words. Nor is 
it feeling a scene. An actor must not only feel but be able to 
guide his feelings, and his delivery must contain criticism and 
comment on what he is expressing. He must know when to 
restrain and when to let go and his intellect must always be in 
advance of his impulse. He must know why the words that he 
speaks were written and whether they were given to reveal or 
to conceal his thoughts. He must be able to listen to the other 
actor and to consider what he hears, and not merely think of 
his cue and then act in his turn uncolored by what the other 
had conveyed. His person may be less visible than the ideas he 
is expressing, and he must know when his image interferes 
with or represents these ideas. Most of all he must be in con- 
trol of the effect he wishes to cause. His humility as a human 
being must be genuine and not coupled with false modesty be- 
cause he feels himself to be important. There is no such thing 
as an important actor or an unimportant one, there is only the 
actor who gives full expression to the purpose to which he owes 
his presence. Wherever such a purpose is unclear or shallow, 
no actor can do anything but be likewise. 


We observe how enthusiastic the performance is of some- 
one who dances, skates, sings, rides a horse, or runs to catch 
a train. But that is only because in those cases the actor knows 
precisely what he is doing. When portraying a great emotion, 
the film actor rarely ever can do more than guess where it ul- 
timately will be used—or which of the many attempts to squeeze 
it from him will finally be shown. 


There is another man who may know where all these pieces 
fit and who is capable of determining what is required of the 
actor who stands on his stage and who, on occasion with the 
patience of Job, compels everyone to something which can re- 
semble a work of art. But that is not the actor. 


I, therefore, suggest that the motion picture actor can not 
function as an artist, and will deal with him not as I might 
deal with the actor who appears! to dominate the stage of the 
theatre, but only as one of the complex materials of our work. 
Since he has been magnified in importance, you may detect a 
tendency on my fart to incline in the other direction. But my 
purpose is neither to reduce nor to increase his stature, but 
simply to study him. In order to do so properly, further analysis 
is necessary of the personalities who are literally multiplied into 
three or four hundred images, each cf whom can attract a great 
audience, and can return to the original fame and fortune such 
as is not gained by a statesman, a poet, a musician, a painter, 
a scientist, teacher and physician, or anyone else whose approach 
to his work cannot be reconciled with a failure to master 
his profession. 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT FILMS 


UMBERTO D. 


Directed by Vittorio de Sica; screen- 
play by Cesare Zavattini and de Sica. 
The cast: Carlo Battisti as Umberto D., 
Maria Pia Casilio as Maria, Lina Gen- 
nari as Landlady. A. Rizzoli-de Sica- 
Amato production, released by Harrison 
and Davidson. 


The few years that elapsed between 
the production of Umberto D. and_ its 
commercial release in the States have 
given the film the precious patina of a 
classic. Umberto D. was originally shown 
to a limited audience in October 1952, 
during the Italian Film Week organized 
by IFE in New York but it had to wait 
3 years before it reached the general pub- 
lic. A commercial failure in Italy, bought 
later by Sir Alexander Korda for Great 
Britain, it might have been shelved for- 
ever had not De Sica, invited as a guest 
to the last Italian Film Week in London, 
declared to the assembled that he pre- 
fered to be viewed as the director of Shoe 
Shine, Miracle in Milan, Bicycle Thief 
and Umberto D., rather than as the cara- 
binero of Bread, Love and Dreams. AS 
a consequence of this statement the British 
critics had a chance to see and appraise 
De Sica’s favorite film. Following the 
example of Eric von Stroheim’s Greed, 
De Sica dedicated the film to his father 
Umberto, a modest middle class em- 
ployee whose entire life was spent in a 
struggle to support his family. 

Umberto D. is the story of a retired 
civil servant, living in a cheap furnished 
room with his mongrel dog, “Flick.” 
Depending upon his meager government 
pension check, the lonely and destitute 
man faces an impending eviction. A suc- 
cession of untoward events brings him 
close to suicide which he wants to commit 
by getting himself and his dog crushed 
under an incoming train. But “‘Flick’’ re- 
fuses to share his master’s fate, and Um- 
berto decides to live, although he does 


not know for how long. The final  se- 
quence shows man and dog together, 
friends again, in the public park. This 
climax, in its simplicity, carries on the 
best tradition of the last scenes of Open 
City with the boys leaving the place of 
the execution, a flock of birds flying 
through the sky of Rome; it reminds one 
also of the finale of Passa, with the parti- 
sans thrown methodically in the muddy 
waters of the Po, while the ‘‘staccato” of 
the machine gun, killing the American 
and British officers, underscores with 
great sensitivity the visual and acoustic 
atmosphere of the stark tragedy. There 
are no symbolic effects in Umberto D., 
such as the well-remembered butterfly 
scene in which the German soldier is 
shot dead as he reaches after a butterfly 
in the great massacre of All Quiet On The 
Western Front. The plain, quasi docu- 
mentary style attained in Umberto D. is 
vigorous and uncompromising throughout. 


In my opinion, the film represents un- 
doubtedly the apex of what can be con- 
sidered the first phase of the Italian neo- 
realism; it is also the closest and most 
precious attempt at “filmed life’ (on the 
basis of Zavattini’s classic conception of 
showing 14% hour in the daily life of a 
man in a ninety-minute film). 


In Umberto D. the symbiosis of Zavat- 
tint and De Sica has reached the most 
perfect fusion of style and message. The 
escapism of Miracle in Milan, the work- 
man’s tragedy in Bicycle Thief has risen 
to the pathos of loneliness in Umberto D. 
The film maintains the dignity of an art 
without compromise as it reflects the an- 
guished conditions in post-war Italy. The 
pessimism is gradual. The squatters of 
Miracle in Milan do have hope and fly 
with their brooms to “where good morn- 
ing really means good morning; the un- 
employed Lamberto Meggiorani — of 
Bicycle Thief is, on the other hand, shaken 
by despair; still, he is young and strong 


and his wife and son are symbols to justify 
his future renewal of a struggle for life. 

But the pensioned civil servant of Um- 
berto D. is alone, desperately alone. He 
is an old man whose mission in this life 
is finished. He is not a. proletarian, nor 
a capitalist, not even a petit bourgeois. 
He is a larva witnessing the deterioration 
of a world, of a society and whose sole 
property is a little dog and a beaten up 
valise. His presence among people is only 
a cause of embarrassment. But he is, above 
all, a human being, representing a cate- 
gory of the underprivileged, whose un- 
just treatment casts a terrible verdict of 
guilt upon an indifferent society, practis- 
ing that egotism that Schopenhauer rightly 
defined as the “unmeasurable ruler of the 
world.” And the passivity of Prof. Battisti 
in the role of Umberto dramatizes authen- 
tically the tragedy of so many living 
corpses, crushéd by a war which they did 
not want, sundered from a meaningful 
existence. Thus, the film provides the 
theme for a social document of unheard- 
of-honesty in its expression, blending the 
realism of the best of Balzac with the 
Dostoyevskyan conception of Evil as a 
supreme form of indifference, and send- 
ing forth a message of Tolstoyan charity 
and brotherhood towards all the Umberto 
D's who were once men, and who wait 
today, with resignation, for a cross on 
their graves. 

The theme of old age in the film has 
avoided the saccharinity of Over the Hill 
and Make Way For Tomorrow, two US. 
“oldies ;’’ it has also surpassed Ben Mad- 
dow’s The Steps of Age and Dreyer’s 
short, The Seventh Age. It can stand com- 
parison with The Last Laugh by Murnau 
(excluding the “happy ending’ of the 
German film) and La Fin du Jour by 
Duvivier. Umberto D. bitterly reflects 
upon our consciences the vision cf the 
inexorable fate of man’s condition. But 
the theme of old age, although essential, 
is integrated by the skillful and vigorous 
“encadrement’”” of a man within a_par- 
ticular time, in a specific society, whose 
actions ate pitilessly vivisected. The prob- 
lem acquires therefore much larger pro- 
portions, posing deeper questions about 
our contemporary society. 

To quote Herman G. Weinberg: ‘‘For- 
get all the gaudy superlatives, long since 
tarnished with mis-use, and find new ones 
for Umberto D. Here is that rarest thing 
in films, a work of the most uncompromis- 
ing honesty. This is, indeed, so rare as to 
make Umberto D. shine like the proverb- 
ial ‘good deed in a naughty world’—the 
good deed in this case being a film of the 
purest luminosity.” 

It is clear why the harsh impact of this 
“most uncompromising honesty’ caused 
recriminations and cries about the “dirty 
linen of Italy being shown to the world,” 
the intervention of the then Undersecre- 
tary of Entertainment, Mr. Andreotti, an 


- official who castigated De Sica in an atti- 


cle, stating that the director had rendered 
a very bad service to Italy “the land of 
Don Bosco, Forlanini, and an advanced 
social legislation.” Mr. Andreotti invited 
De Sica to his office and warned him 


paternally to seek more ‘‘optimistic”’ 
experiments. And De Sica, in order to be 
at peace with everybody, tried the pitiful 
formula of Stazione Termini (The In- 
discretion of An American Wife) in which 
the Italian neo-realism was literally mas- 
sacred and Jennifer Jones, incidentally, 
again proved to be a maladroit actress. 
From the latest activity of De Sica, how- 
ever, it seems clear that he is striving to 
get back to the neo-realism which brought 
him fame. Umberto D. has had upon the 
indifferent, egotistic, privileged class that 
was responsible for the Italian defeat, the 
same devastating effect that the book ot 
the Italian patriot, Silvio Pellico, Le Mie 
Prigioni, had over the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. The description of the horrors 
in the Austrian fortress of Spielberg cost 
more than a lost battle for Austria. Um- 
berto D. may similarly claim the credit 
of having expressed in cinematic terms 
the depth of despair of a man oppressed 
by modern society. The Andreottis will 
come and go but the name of Umberto 
D. will forever be associated with the 
rich stream of the Italian neo-realistic 
tradition. 

—GEORGE N. FENIN 


THE TROUBLE 
WITH HITCHCOCK 


To Catch a Thief; The Trouble 
With Harry. Directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock; Screenplays by John M. Hayes. 


“IT would suggest that Hitchcock’s con- 
centration on such details is at least a 
part of his worry in the world. Reaching 
for the smart touch, as often as not he 
irresponsibly destroys the characters he 
has been building up and throws away his 
sequence . . . A film is not like the cele- 
brated Rosary, an affair of moments to 
be counted over, every one apart. It is 
a procession of people and events that 
march along: preferably, of course, going 
somewhere.” 


John Grierson delivered this critique 
of Alfred Hitchcock in the pages of Every- 
man on December 24, 1931. It is interest- 
ing to note how often that critique has 
been restated in the years that have fol- 
lowed. It is still pertinent in this year 
of grace for Hitchcock, this year in which 
he is the most prolific director in Holly- 
wood. 


In an era of shrunken production 
schedules, Hitchcock has two films in 
national release (To Catch a Thief, The 
Trouble With Harry), one film about to 
be released (The Man Who Knew Too 
Much), and is scheduled for three more 
in rapid sequence. His commercial star 
is at its zenith. He receives top billing 
in all his films. He appears on Dave 
Garroway’s show in the morning, _lec- 
tures at Cinema 16 in the evening, and 
graces the television screens of America 
each week with his cherubic countenance, 
introducing a series of thrillers which he 
does not direct. 

With all his success, Hitchcock is still 


a critic's director. But now, more than 
ever, he is a director of shreds and patches, 
a technician of touches and_ highlights, 
further than ever from the top rank of 
directors headed by Carol Reed, David 
Lean, George Stevens, John Huston, Carl 
Dreyer, Roberto Rossellini, and Jean 
Renoir, even below the second layer of 
Wyler, Kazan, Clouzot, Wilder, and 
Autant-Laura. [Ironically enough, the 
critics, themselves, have helped perpetuate 
Hitchcock’s errors of emphasis both now 
and in 1931 when Grierson wrote: “I 
believe the highbrows, in their praise 
of him have sent Hitchcock off in the 
wrong direction, as they have sent many 
others: Chaplin, for example. They have 
picked out his clever little pieces, stressed 
them and analyzed them till they are 
almost everything in his directorial 
makeup.” 


Yet, I am not sure that Hitchcock can 
be criticized any longer for wasting his 
talents. He has attempted the significant 
themes, not once but several times. Life- 
boat (1944) contained an elaborate poli- 
tical allegory of great force and penetra- 
tion. Rope (1948) examined _ the 
implications of the Leopold-Loeb murder. 
I Confess (1953) confronted the moral 
dilemma posed by the confessional. In 
each case, the critics, even more than the 
public, overemphasized the new gimmicks 
in Hitchcock’s technique at the expense 
of thematic discussion. The big news in 
Lifeboat was the single set and the ab- 
sence of fade-outs. The most remarkable 
thing about Rope was the single camera 
set-up sans cuts, dissolves, and close-ups. 
I Confess was roundly attacked for its 
use of a long flash-back. Ever since The 
39 Steps, Hitchcock has attracted this type 
of highly technical criticism. Even  story- 
telling critics become technique-conscious 
when a new Hitchcock film appears. It 
is not surprising that Hitchcock should 
therefore become equally obsessed with 
those tiny effects that have been confused 
with style. 


Has Hitchcock really had a_ chance? 
Implicitly or explicitly, he is always be- 
ing asked to repeat himself, to give us 
all more suspense, more chills and thrills 
even at the expense of cohesion and con- 
viction. He has become the grand enter- 
tainer of both the highbrows and_ the 
yokels. At one level, he provides bits of 
characters with pathological syndromes. 
Sophisticated audiences can nudge each 
other over the effete psycopath in Stran- 
gers on a Train, the covert homosexuals 
in Rope, the shameless voyeur in Rear 
Window. At a lower level, he achieves 
suspense by investing his props with 
menace: a declining supply of cham- 
pagne bottles in Notorious, a glass of milk 
in Suspicion, a telephone in Dial M for 
Murder. 


This is what we have been conditioned 
to expect from Hitchcock. This is exactly 
what we don’t get in his two recent pro- 
ductions: To Catch a Thief and The 
Trouble With Harry. Here Hitchcock has 
tried his hand at high comedy with only 


slight success. Both films lack suspense 
and psycopaths. These are not the ingre- 
dients of high comedy, anyway. But they 
have conditioned much of the critics’ nos- 
talgia for the “old’ Hitchcock. 


Hitchcock has collaborated with a new 
script writer named John M. Hayes. Hayes 
has a way with quips and bright, sexy 
dialogue. But his overall comic concep- 
tions, like Hitchcock’s, sag badly in the 
playing. Both director and writer seem 
unable to sustain character, much _ less 
develop, and enrich it. Both films drag 
along from scene to scene without much 
inner motivation. 


Of the two films, To Catch a Thief is 
much more successful because of its super- 
ior cast and brighter sense of fun. Cary 
Grant, Grace Kelly, Jessie Royce Landis, 
and John Williams read their comedy lines 
better than John Forsythe, Shirley Mac- 
Laine, Edmund Gwenn, and Mildred Nat- 
wick. It is as simple as that. Actually, 
The Trouble With Harry is the.more am- 
bitious film of the two, and consequently, 
the nobler failure. It doesn’t come off 
because even the little touches are done 
badly. 


The chief interest of both productions 
is their conscious ridicule of chases and 
corpses, two of the staples of melodrama. 
Hitchcock has always had a sense of comic 
counterpoint in his melodramas, but, never 
before, has he attempted to invert his 
melodramas into parodies of themselves. 
It is in this inversion, this gateway to 
high comedy, that Hitchcock reveals his 
major flaws. 

Part of the trouble with Hitchcock 
is that he has seldom demonstrated a 
sense of milieu as opposed to an instinct 
for locale. He has been everywhere and 
nowhere. He went to Cannes for To Catch 
a Thief and captured only the stucco and 
the sea. He went to Vermont for The 
Trouble With Harry and returned with 
pretty shots of the autumn feliage. 


On a technical level, Hitchcock is to be 
commended for getting away from 
studio sets. His finest film, Shadow of a 
Doubt, derived much of its power from 
the authenticity of the small town setting. 
This was one of the rare instances in his 
career when his locale was integrated 
thematically with his characters. For the 
most part, it has been a matter of big 
stars wandering over strange landscapes 
in contrived plots. 

The main trouble with Hitchcock, how- 
ever, is the trouble Grierson observed in 
1931. A director of bits and parts can 
never become a first-rate comedy director. 
Comedy, or for that matter, serious drama, 
requires a continuity and development of 
character and idea. The longer Hitchcock 
remains with the tricks, twists, gimmicks, 
and charged props of melodrama, the less 
likely he is to ever graduate from a minor 
genre to a major theme. And that is not 
to say that Hitchcock does not deserve 
a great deal of credit for his restless spirit 
and his endless experiments with the tools 
of his art. 

—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 
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OTHELLO 


Directed by Orson Welles. The cast: 
Othello played by Orson Welles; Iago 
by M. MacLiammoir; Desdemona by 
Suzanne Cloutier; Roderigo by Robert 
Coote; Brabantio by Milton Edwards; 
Cassio by Michael Lawrence; Emilia by 
Fay Compton; Lodovico by Nicholas 
Bruce; Monano by Jean Davis; Bianca 
by Doris Dowling. Produced by Orson 
Welles, released by United Artists. 


Any attempt to act the good-will am- 
bassador between Shakespeare and the 
film-—anything less than genuine adapta- 
tion—must fail as film, and, essentially, 
as Shakespeare. By “genuine adaptation” I 
mean the kind of adaptation which Tchat- 
kowsky accorded “Romeo and Juliet’ 
when he made it the subject of his Pre- 
lude, or Berlioz when he made it the 
subject of a ballet. Not a duplication, not 
a parallel, but a re-creation in cinematic 
terms, inspired by those emotions and 
images in the original to which the artist 
has responded. 

Although Orson Welles’ Othello is a 
very uneven film, and on the whole less 
original than his Macbeth, it is to his in- 
disputable credit that he had the courage 
to attempt this kind of adaptation. As far 
as I can see, he has, here as in Macbeth, 
tried, not to make his film an accompani- 
ment to Shakespeare’s writing ( as all 
the other recent film-makers who have 
attempted the job have done), but to use 
the writing—whatever he saw fit to re- 
tain of it—as an accompaniment to the 
feeling of excited surprise with which 
Shakespeare apparently inspired him. 

In doing this he has tried, I think, to 
express an emotional pitch and tempo 
which are “larger than life,” but also of 
life. For the latter, he has used the 
camera's powers of recording reality not 
to confine the film to the original play— 
as Castellani attempted to do in Romeo 
and Juliet—but to extend the film to in- 
clude glimpses of the country and society 
which were at the source of both Shakes- 
peare’s drama and_ the old story from 
which he derived it. Macbeth was em- 
bedded in the witch-ridden Scotland of 
Holinshed. Orhello is enacted among the 
blind beggars, Turkish baths and strolling 
goats of Venice, and opens with a few 
spoken lines from what I believe is the 
original story by Cinthio. Welles nowhere 
succeeds, as in Macbeth, in fusing the 
personality of the protagonist with the 
locale around him. In Macbeth, the reek- 
ing darkness of the man’s soul was at 
harmony with the freakish, mist-clotted 
landscape around him; in Othello there 
is amore subtle relationship, of a man 
bewildered and repelled by the ways of a 
strange society that half-consciously ac- 
cepts them against his will; and this, I 
think, Welles has not had the patience 
to show us. Without this insight, the de- 
tails of Venitian life become a disturb- 
ing crust on the film’s surface. 

Naturalism has also been tried by 
Mankiewicz and Castellani,—successfully 
enough to merit an extended treatment 


again. But this use of natural settings 1s, 
of course, not all of Welles’ method for 
adapting Shakespeare. He uses in Orhello 
a techinque he has not used so_ fully 
since Citizen Kane. It is probably his most 
original contribution to films: his attempt 
to invest each shot with an impact and 
surprise which are greater than any re- 
lationship the shot bears to the dramatic 
content of the film. In only one respect 
does Welles genuinely deserve to be called 
a genius—in his talent as a showman ot 
the highest order. 

In Othello, the use of extreme camera 
angles (the successive towering shots of 
Welles in his dark robes stalking through 
the corridors of his apartment), of bizarre 
compositions (the nightmarish sequence 
of Roderigo’s death, with the lap-dissolved 
shots of stinging white lines against black- 
ness, suggesting Sibley Watson’s work 
in Lot in Sodom) and especially the dis- 
torted treatment of space—the alterna- 
tion of looming close-ups with  fly-like 
long shots of the same figure, the succes- 
sions of extreme camera angles with no 
reversion to normal perspective—which 
suggests the Elizabethans’ use of spatial 
relationship on their stage, all have been 
called superficial. But this, precisely, 1s 
the point: Welles is concentrating on the 
surface of his film, like the showman he 
is: on jolting the audience so often and 
so sharply that its interest and attention 
will never flag. He uses a gigantic view 
of his open-mouthed face—followed by 
a distant view of sniggering faces crazily 
suspended over a parapet—in the same 
way and to the same purpose that the 
Surrealists used their unnatural juxtaposi- 
tions of familiar objects. 

Unlike other film esthetes, Welles does 
not employ these angles and compositions 
to clarify their context, but to abolish any 
context. Whereas in Citizen Kane, he 
used it (in my opinion) to inflate the 
real significance of his subject, and dis- 
tort its inherent dramatic values, here, in 
Shakespeare, he has a partner worthy of 
his talents. The result of such attempts 
throughout the film, although never as 
exciting as the best of Citizen Kane, is 
more mature for it shows a greater depth 
of intent. 

The clue to what is successful and 
unsuccessful in this film lies, I suspect, 
in the fact that Welles’ greatest accomp- 
lishment in the film medium has been, 
simply, his being Orson Welles. In an 
almost comparable degree (though not 
on so high a level) as Chaplin and von 
Stroheim, he has made a single personality 
—his own—the focal point of his best 
films. Unlike Chaplin (judging by what 
I've heard and read of A Woman of Paris) 
and von Stroheim, he succeeded as an 
artist only when he could identify his 
material with his personality and use it 
to exploit his personality. The success of 
what is best in Macheth and Othello is 
mostly the product, not of his sidestep- 
ping Shakespeare at all, but of his identify- 
ing Shakespeare with himself in the same 
way that he identified the personalities of 
Charles Foster Kane—and the Stranger— 
with himself. 


The director's sheer delight in doing 
this, his warm exuberance at re-discover- 
ing himself in William Shakespeare, is, 
to me, infectious, and—as long as Shakes- 
peare chooses to co-operate—makes for 
a real creative achievement. The handi- 
cap of Othello is that so much of it was 
remote from Welles to begin with: not 
the sombreness of mood, for that can be 
expressed through cinematic effects, and 
as long as effects are involved, he can 
hold his own with anyone going—but 
the intricacies of the play, the wire- 
snarled introspection (Welles is probably 
one of the least introspective serious 
artists alive) and the stinging twitches of 
irony and pathos. (Welles is, I think, 
sensitive only to the broadest aspects of 
either feeling, as in the “Rosebud” cli- 
max of Citizen Kane). The shots of 
Welles as Othello lying in a coma on the 
beach while, on the sound-track, the cries 
of sea-gulls become the imagined titters 
of Venitian swells, is fine in its effects, 
but there is no pain. He missed much of 
Macheth, too; but realized enough of the 
atmosphere and effect to succeed in large 
degree. Here, the effect itself escapes 
him; while the defects in craftsmanship 
(his feeling for the structure and rhythm 
of a film was never too strong, and seems 
at its weakest in many parts of this one), 
in casting (Michael MacLiammoir is too 
petty a personality, cold and smug, for 
Iago), and in mechanics (the dubbing 
and editing seemed to me much inferior 
to even the rather unsatisfactory work 
in Macbeth). 

Welles is probably endowed with 
enough talent, shrewdness and tempera- 
ment to adapt any one of the Great 
Elizabethans—Marlowe, Dekker, Web- 
ster—except perhaps the man who tran- 
scends them all. Meanwhile, for his over- 
whelming, rash, and innocent joy in 
striving for what he might never be able 
to attain, and for the talent, he has re- 
vealed in his striving, the name once 
given to him—‘boy wonder’—may apply 
to him more closely than those who so 
labeled him ever suspected. 

—DONALD PHELPS 


THE NIGHT 
OF THE HUNTER 


Directed by Charles Laughton; 
screenplay by James Agee, based on 
the novel by Davis Grubb; photo- 
graphed by Stanley Cortez; edited by 
Robert Golden. The cast: Robert Mit- 
chum, Shelley Winters, Lillian Gish, 
Evelyn Varden, Peter Graves, Billy 
Chapin, Sally Jane Bruce, James Glea- 
son, Don Beddoe, and others. Pro- 
duced by Paul Gregory, released 
through United Artists. In black-and- 


white. 


Charles Laughton. a veteran stage and 
screen actor, attracted widespread atten- 
tion when he recently began a new career 
as a director. Don Juan in Heil, a bril- 
liant Shavian dialectical argument, was con- 
sidered unplayable until Laughton  con- 
ceived the idea of presenting it as a 


concert “reading,” complete with lecterns 
and prop scripts. John Brown's Body, 
a long narrative poem by Stephen Vincent 
Benet, was presented in an equally un- 
conventional production. Both plays were 
successful, commercially as well as artistic- 
ally, and so was the more orthodox The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial. Laughton 
has been accused of pretentiousness in 
his staging, but no one has questioned 
his originality. 

Laughton has now directed his first 
film, and the result, as expected, is un- 
usual and absorbing. The Night of the 
Hunter is not a success. It is, however, 
an impressive failure, and certainly one 
cf the year’s most interesting films. 


The story of The Night of the Hunter 
tells us about a self-ordained evangelist 
preacher who has fallen into the habit 
of murdering widows in order to finance 
his religious crusade. While serving a 
short prison sentence for auto theft, he 
learns that a convicted murderer has_hid- 
den ten thousand dollars with his wife 
and two young children. Seeing in this 
opportunity the will of God, the fanatic 
marries the new widow, promptly mur- 
ders her, and starts after the children, 
who flee with the money. 

Up to this point, James Agee’s script 
is intelligent and exciting. Unfortunately, 
the last third of the film bogs down in 
pretentious symbcelism, as the children 
are befriended by a virtuous farm woman 
who seems to feel that her mission in life 
is to collect abandoned waifs. It is ob- 
vious that Agee intended the benefactress 
to represent abstract Good as contrasted 
with the evangelist’s materialistic Evil, 
but, as the script is written, the woman 
seems as strange a fanatic as the preacher. 
Mest of the film’s suspense is dissipated 
during the last thirty minutes, and a 
brief resurgence of violence at the con- 
clusion fails to compensate for the loss. 


In filming this odd script, Laughton 
has concentrated on the symbolism at the 
expense of the melodrama. This is a 
serious mistake, not only because the melo- 
drama is very good, but because the moral 
content of the film is not at all profound. 
After almost two hours of devious ex- 
pressionism, it is scmewhat disappoint- 
ing to find that Laughton and Agee have 
no deeper philosophical truth to convey 
than the reminder that Goed will triumph 
over Evil. 


Laughton’s film technique is elaborate 
and consciously “arty.” Whenever there 
is an unusual camera angle to be found, 
Laughton can be trusted to employ it. The 
viewer finds himself peering through 
trees and around corners, watching the 
tops of the characters’ heads and the 
soles of their shoes, and looking at a 
fisherman from the vantage point of the 
fish. After a while, the observer becomes 
so accustomed to this that he is only sur- 
prised when Laughton actually allows him 
to see the hero’s face. It is difficult to 
estimate the effectiveness of this tech- 
nique. Most of the screen images seem 
crude and pretentious, but often they 
are genuinely striking. 


This. appreach to films is not revolu- 
tionary or even new. Orson Welles, it 
will be remembered, was similarly pre- 
occupied with expressionism when he 
made Citizen Kane. Laughton borrows 
ideas from Welles, from Griffith, from 
Wiene; but he clearly has many ideas 
of his own. He is experimenting with 
the medium, and, if he fails much more 
often than he succeeds, this does not make 
his attempt less admirable. The Night of 
the Hunter is frequently bad, but it is 
never less than interesting. 

The acting is uneven. Robert Mit- 
chum’s limitations as an actor are well 
known. He is apparently incapable of 
subtlety, and his attempts at restraint, as 
in Not as a Stranger, are usually disas- 
trous. Within a limited range, however, 
his personality can be effective, and in 
The Night of the Hunter he is perfectly 
cast. Laughton has directed Mitchum 
cleverly, sustaining his performance on a 
level of ranting hypocricy throughout the 
film, and the result, if superficial, is ex- 
cellent. Shelley Winters, however, pre- 
sents a different problem to a director. 
When well directed, she can convey great 
emotional intensity (George Stevens 
handled her perfectly in A Place in the 
Sun); but she has a tendency to overplay 
which must be rigidly suppressed. Laugh- 
ton has unwisely encouraged her to over- 
emphasize the ignorance and_ sensuality 
of the widow, and her playing is much 
too broad. Lillian Gish is technically ex- 
cellent, but she is severely handicapped by 
her role. 

In spite of his mistakes, Laughton 
deserves credit for this film. His basic ap- 
proach to the medium shows a creative 
intelligence at work, and, significantly, 
most of his errors derive from an exces- 
sive use of his imagination. Laughton 
shows an intuitive feeling for the re- 
sources of the medium, and needs only 
to learn control. The Night of the Hunter 
is a film of great promise. Laughton’s 
next film should be of major importance. 


—EUGENE ARCHER 


OKLAHOMA! 


Directed by Fred Zinnemann; screen- 
play by Sonya Levien and William Lud- 
wig adapted from Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s play; photographed by 
Robert Surtees; dances staged by Agnes 
de Mille; art direction by Joseph 
Wright. The cast: Gordon MacRae, 
Gloria Grahame, Gene Nelson, Char- 
lotte Greenwood, Shirley Jones, Eddie 
Albert, James Whitmore, Rod Steiger, 
Barbara Lawrence, J. C. Flippen, Roy 
Barcroft, James Mitchell, Bambi Linn, 
and others. Produced by Arthur Horn- 
blow, Jr.; distributed by Magna. In 
Todd-AO. Running time: 2 hours and 
25 minutes. 


It has been almost fourteen years since 
Rodgers and Hammerstein first collaborated 
on Oklahoma! and revitalized the Amert- 
can musical theater. During those years, 
while the songs have become thoroughly 
familiar to most members of the human 


seen by an estimated audience of ten mil- 
lion, the major innovations of the musi- 
race and the production itself has been 
cal (the functional integration of songs 
and dialogue, and the use of: an expres- 
sionistic dream ballet to interpret the 
characters’ psychological motivations) have 
become standard technical devices, not 
only in the theater but in such films as 
On the Town, Singing in the Rain, and 
An American in Paris. Naturally enough, 
after fourteen’ years of imitations and a 
number of further developments in the 
field, Oklahoma! today seems neither as 
fresh nor as original as it once appeared. 

This in itself was a major handicap to 
the film’s producers, and they were not 
helped by the necessity to follow the origi- 
nal production faithfully or else offend 
the musical’s countless admirers. Unfor- 
tunately, the producers decided to add a 
further handicap by photographing the 
film in a new imperfect technical process 
called Todd-AO. 

In view of the difficulties, it is probab- 
ly unfair to blame director Fred Zinne- 
mann for the failure of the film. Zinne- 
mann, who established his reputation with 
a series of film dramas (From Here to 
Eternity, High Noon, The Search), had 
never before worked with either wide- 
screen or color, and Oklahoma! was his 
first experience with the musical form. 
In addition to his other problems, Zinne- 
mann had trouble finding a cast. The 
brilliant stars of the original production 
(Alfred Drake, Celeste Holm, Joan 
Roberts, Joan McCracken), are now four- 
teen years too old for their roles (one 
wonders if South Pacific will eventually 
be played by Tab Hunter and Margaret 
O’Brien), and the third-rate company 
finally assembled was probably the best 
available under the circumstances. 

Oklahoma! on film resembles a high 
schcol production of Hamlet. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, of course, are not Shake- 
speare; but, like Hamlet, Oklahoma! has 
certain merits which cannot be completely 
ruined by a poor production. The songs 
are still pleasant to hear, and the sound 
recording is technically excellent. Agnes 
de Mille’s dances, though net very well 
adapted to the screen, remain entertaining 
to watch. One of the actors, Rod Steiger, 
gives an effective Actor’s Studio interpre- 
tation of the role of Jud. Zinnemann has 
a good eye for screen images, and a num- 
ber cf the long shots look well on the 
wide screen. There is also a well-photo- 
graphed sequence of a runaway surrey 
which effectively illustrates the audience- 
participation possibilities of Todd-AO, 
though the chase has nothing to do with 
the plot of Oklahoma! 

Unfortunately, the film has no further 
merits. Its prospective audiences face a 
long and slow three hours (with inter- 
mission) which are completely lacking in 
pace or style. Shirley Jones, a pretty new- 
comer, plays Laurey with an amateurish 
Ipana smile which quickly becomes te- 
dious. Gordon MacRea is wooden and 
lacks personality. Gloria Grahame plays 
Ado Annie with her usual novocained ex- 
pression, and Gene Nelson and Eddie 
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Albert are badly miscast. The famous 
dream ballet, filmed with the customary 
Hollywood mist, is much more pretentious 
than it seemed on the stage. 
Surprisingly, it is the film’s settings 
which prove most damaging to the at- 
mosphere so skillfully maintained in the 
play. The art director seemed unable to 
make up his mind whether the settings 
should be realistic or imaginative, so the 
backgrounds alternate haphazardly _ be- 
tween fantastic high green corn fields 
under huge painted clouds, and _ realistic 
cattle ranges, windmills, and farmhouses. 
The corn fields are not very convincing, 
but it is the realistic settings which most 
effectively destroy the mood. Oklahoma! 
is, after all, an imaginative fairy tale, 
with idealized characters who burst into 
song every few moments, and a plot which 
is certain to turn out happily in the end. 
Somehow, it is hard to imagine Curley 
and Laurey settling down on a farm with 
real pigs. 
—EUGENE ARCHER 


GUYS AND DOLLS 


Direction and screenplay by Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz; music and lyrics by Frank 
Loesser. The cast: Marlon Brando, Jean 
Simmons, Frank Sinatra, Vivian Blaine, 
Robert Keith, Stubby Kaye, B. S. Pully, 
Johny Silver, Sheldon Leonard, and 
others. Produced by Samuel Goldwyn, 
released by MGM. 


Stylization is the key to the success of 
any musical but it is peculiarly indispen- 
sable to Guys and Dolls, a Broadway show 
that came over as a clever, tuneful musi- 
cal. Hollywood's dismal past is filled with 
the corpses of clever, tuneful Broadway 
musicals. Aside from vulgarities of taste, 
the disastrous film versions of Oklahoma, 
Brigadoon, and Kiss Me Kate suffered 
mainly from the camera’s tendency to 
stare coldly at the musical conceits of 
fanciful characters. Joseph Mankiewicz 
and Michael Kidd are, therefore, to be 
congratulated for demonstrating in Guys 
and Dolls that the camera can wink, as 
well as stare, at the improbable. 

It is difficult to determine where Joseph 
Mankiewicz’ direction leaves off and 
Michael Kidd’s choreography _ begins. 
Theirs is a collective effort of taste, verve, 
and pacing. The choreography is particu- 
larly brilliant in the opening scene in 
Times Square which sets the light-hearted, 
low-life tone of the entire film. Mankie- 
wicz has wisely employed a stylized set 
of the Square, combining a painted back- 
drop with such realistic props of the city 
as cars, newsstands, and subway entrances. 
The Damon Runyon world of soft-hearted 
hoodlums and beautiful Salvation Army 
dolls would have been grotesque in docu- 
mentaty process shots of real New York. 

It is possible to exaggerate Runyon’s 
contribution to Guys and Dolls. The book 
of the musical by Jo Swerling and Abe 
Burrows is a creative achievement in its 
own right. Its authors have developed a 
well-motivated plot structure to a_ size 
Runyon never attempted. They have also 
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abstracted his most effective literary man- 
nerisms: his oddly grammatical insertions 
(“take it back to from whence it came’’), 
his sentimental vulgarisms (‘‘there’s a 
right broad’), and his pretentious des- 
cription of the demi-monde (‘‘the oldest 
established permanent floating crap game 
in New York’’). Mankiewicz has made 
a mistake in naturalizing some of the dia- 
logue; the heaviest scenes are those in 
which people talk like people. 

Frank Loesser’s score for both the Broad- 
way musical and the film is, by turns, 
melodious and appropriately phrenetic. 
Some of the substitutions, however, are 
debatable. The film has replaced Bushel 
and a Peck with the ugly, burlesque-show 
vulgarity of Pet Me Poppa. Gone are such 
crucial mood songs as My Time of Day 
and Marry Him Today replaced by the 
less effective Adelaide and A Woman in 
Love. An argument can be made for cut- 
ting out songs that were unsuitable for 
the untrained voices of Jean Simmons and 
Marlon Brando, and for cutting, generally, 
in a score that was much too long for the 
screen. Yet, the feeling persists that a 
foolish attempt was made to “‘improve”’ 
a score that needed little improvement. 

The film is well cast with two major 
exceptions. On the positive side is the 
inspired performance of Jean Simmons as 
Sarah Brown, the mission doll. Her sing- 
ing voice seems to get better as it goes 
along but it is her exuberant ingenue per- 
formance that is the highlight of the film. 
Vivian Blaine repeats her excellent stage 
characterization of the dumb __ blonde, 
Adelaide, belting out her numbers with 
professional assurance. The supporting 
cast contains most of the unforgettable 
faces of the Broadway production. Stubby 
Kaye and B. S. Pulley are particularly 
effective as Nicely-Nicely and Big Julie. 

The major flaws in the film are Mar- 
lon Brando and Frank Sinatra who are 
simply miscast. Brando is all wrong for 
the role of Sky Masterson not so much 
because he can’t sing but because both 
his acting and his speaking voice are much 
too mannered for the modest demands of 
his role. For an actor who has demon- 
strated good voice’ control in the past, 
Brando made a big mistake in using the 
whining, high-pitched drawl of The Wild 
One. Sinatra goes to the other extreme of 
under-acting in the role of Nathan De- 
troit, a character written with Jewish 
mannerisms and intonations. Sam Levene’s 
perfect stage performance is a major loss 
to the film. Fortunately, both Brando and 
Sinatra retain enough personal charm to 
keep Guys and Dolls moving along as the 
most entertaining musical from Hollywood 
since Singing in the Rain. 

—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


THE PHENIX 
CIFY STORY 


Directed by Phil Karlson; screenplay 
by Crane Wilbur and Dan Mainwaring. 


After a rather lengthy series of inter- 
views made by the news-commentator 
Clete Roberts, the film. finally opens to 


tell us, through a fast-moving and highly 
effective direction, the story that pro- 
voked nation-wide resonance, approxi- 
mately a year ago. 

The incredible ‘exploits’ of organized 
crime in the 14th Street section of Phenix 
City where booze, prostitution, gambling, 
narcotics and other vices raged for more 
than one hundred years—out-living Al 
Capone and his mobsters, Dodge City 
and its ruffians—reveal some of the most 
shocking aspects of life in the South. The 
gangland assassination of Attorney Gene- 
ral Albert Patterson at least proved to be 
exactly what the abduction and execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien meant for Napoleon 
Bonaparte. “More than a crime, it has 
been a mistake’—said Talleyrand. The 
death of Albert Patterson shocked the 
nation, the Governor sent the State mili- 
tia and fast action was taken with un- 
swerving determination. The equipment 
of the gambling dens was confiscated and 
burned; the prostitutes were evicted; the 
crooked officials and city police disarmed 
and arrested; tribunals started proceed- 
ings against mobsters and_ killers, con 
men and their accomplices. 


This event was indeed an excellent sub- 
ject for the movies. Karlson has directed 
his best work up to now, conveying on 
the screen the real atmosphere of the 
story, shot against its original background, 
and reconstructed on the basis of pains- 
taking research that led to the discovery 
of an imposing body of authentic details. 
Several new names appear in the cast, 
coming from television, and all of them 
give more than average performances. It 
must be emphasized that the film does 
not attempt to disguise the unpleasant 
truth and expresses with frankness many 
of the sordid details about the communion 
of interests between politicians and gang- 
sters, police and the underworld. How- 
ever sensational, the context of The Phenix 
City Story is essentially true, — this 
really happened in the United States, a 
short time ago. Why had these conditions 
been tolerated until then? 


This semi-documentary is courageous, 
stark in its appalling reality, deep in 
significance. Through this basic honesty 
in treatment, The Phenix City Story re- 
veals an unfamiliar truth: contrary to 
popular belief it is not the big cities in 
the United States today that are likely 
to become the seats of organized wide- 
scale corruption but rather the small 
towns where power is easily concentrated 
and seized. What is more, Karlson does 
not glamorize the crime and violence he 
portrays and he shows his integrity by 
not attempting to render the gangsters 
attractive (as do so many films today)— 
on the contrary, they are depicted in all 
their pettiness and even—as in the case 
of the boss of the gang, for instance,— 
cowardice. 

The Phenix City Story, then should be 
commended for having attempted to dis- 
close to the wide public an undistorted 
image of one of the standing ills that af- 


flict our society. 
—GEORGE N. FENIN 


THE INVADER 


THE INVADER. Written and 
directed by George C. Stoney; edited 
by Sylvia K. Cummins; designs by 
William T. Hurtz; music by Louis 
Applebaum; narration read by Alex- 
der Scourby; photography by Peaslee 
Bond, assistants Steve Oldden, Burt 
Siegel, David Anderson; micro-photo- 
graphy by Rolab. Produced by the 
Center for Mass Communication of 
Columbia University Press, under au- 
spices of the Georgia Department of 
Public Health. Running time: 37 min. 


The Invader’s subject is an unusual one: 
a communicable disease called syphilis. 
Its theme: man’s efforts to vanquish the 
disease, through four-and-a-half centuries 
of fear and shame. The audience it intends 
to address: school and college students,— 
those who, despite modern medicine’s 
achievements, may still become victims of 
the spirochete. 

Like all outstanding films, The Invader 
goes considerably beyond its stated aims. 
In reviewing the history of one disease, it 
also presents the changing picture of 
dress, manners, philosophies, knowledge, 
and art. It is the blending of these many 
aspects that gives the film depth and 
significance. 

In Direr’s drawing of a pock-marked 
outcast (dated 1496 and considered to be 
the first picture of a syphilitic), we are 
shown the external symptoms of the disease 
that sums up all that was known about 
syphilis in that epoch. And in that same 
picture we see hanging over the victim’s 
head the zodiac symbols which were then 
thought to have caused the disease. Wood- 
cuts and engravings (by such famed artists 
as Breughel, Hogarth, Daumier, and others 
whose names are lost or little known to- 
day) show how the disease and its treat- 
ment were depicted throughout the cen- 
turies. We are introduced into the dawning 
age of science through photographic docu- 
ments of such scientists as Wassermann 
and Ehrlich—until finally through micro- 
photography we see, what had _ been 
invisible to the people of previous ages, 
the cause of the disease—the living 
spirochetes. 

Several hundred carefully selected facts 
have been integrated into the script of 
The Invader. How the disease got its 
present name—and the many other whis- 
pered names it has had in its time. How 
various ‘cures’ were effected in each age 
—none of which really worked until the 
twentieth century. How the disease was 
pursued by a family of scientists—Schau- 
dinn and Hoffmann, Wassermann, Ehrlich 
and Mata, Fleming, Mahoney. How shame, 
ignorance and quackery remains an ally 
of “the invader” despite a public infor- 
mation campaign begun in the 1930’s by 
Dr. Thomas Parran. How it is still diffi- 
cult to get those who take the penicillin 
treatment to reveal the names of others 
who might be presumed also to be in- 
fected. How in innocence or in guilt, 
almost two million victims of syphilis 
walk the streets of this country today, 
undiagnosed and untreated. 


As is the case with nearly all of George 
Stoney’s films, the feeling The Invader 
attempts to convey is primarily one of 
achievement and optimism. If so much 
has been accomplished in a relatively short 
time, the film seems to say, that there is 
hope the good work will not end here. 
This step into the future is accomplished 
in a simple way: by arranging known and 
accepted ideas with skill and good taste, 
it becomes possible for the viewer to see 
the road to a new—though yet unpopular 
—attitude to fighting this disease. 

(The Invader is available for 16mm 
purchase and rental from the Center for 
Mass Communication, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New 
Work (25N... .¥ 2). 

—CECILE STARR 


NOT AS A STRANGER 


Directed by Stanley Kramer; screen- 
play by Edna and Edward Anhalt, 
based on the novel by Morton Thomp- 
son. The cast: Olivia de Havilland, 
Robert Mitchum, Frank Sinatra, Gloria 
Grahame, Broderick Crawford, Charles 
Bickford, and others. Produced by 
Stanley Kramer, released through 
United Artists. 


This is the first film Stanley Kramer has 
directed, as well as produced, and he 
must be judged as having succeeded only 
erratically. The most salient reason is 
the casting, which betrays a ubiquitous 
unclarity of concept. Morton Thompson's 
best-selling novel told a story of a man 
passionately, even fanatically dedicated to 
medicine, but who had to discover pain- 
fully the meaning of humanity. Kramer 
says he chose Robert Mitchum for the 
leading role because he wanted a “strong, 
virile man,’ instead of an “‘ascetic,’ to 
emphasize the pathos of his conflict with 
himself. But he has evoked from Mitchum 
a narrow range of projection, from a 
plodding earnestness to a massive apathy. 
Olivia de Havilland is fiercely proud, but 
often mannered, as the Swedish nurse he 
marries to finance his studies. Frank 
Sinatra wisecracks capably, but has an un- 
demanding réle as his closest friend. 
Broderick Crawford is bitterly eloquent 
as the Jewish pathologist who fiercely de- 
mands the highest standards of his stu- 
dents, because as doctors they will have 
powers over life and death. It must be 
said, however, that a significant aspect of 
his rdle, representing struggles against 
hardships at least as oppressive as those 
which beset the hero in his pursuit of a 
medical career, is enunciated with insuf- 
ficient clarity. Kramer remarked — that 
Charles Bickford, as a hearty general prac- 
titioner, was his only lapse into  type- 
casting in the film. But it seems that 
Gloria Grahame has been seen too often 
as precisely the close-lipped, sensually 
neurotic femme fatale she portrays here. 
Her scenes with Mitchum occasionally ap- 
pear almost perfunctory. One, in which 
their incipient love-making is quite literally 
symbolized by a stallion galloping towards 
a waiting mare, is as redundant as it is 
deliberately sensational. There are excellent 


documentary passages of hospital work, 
which are spiritedly edited to convey a 
feeling of the pressures and complex de- 
mands of medical practice. Throughout the 
film, we are able to sense the striving to 
transcend superficial melodrama. But, alas, 
we must commend Kramer for his attempt, 
not his achievement. The intention of 
personifying the meaning of the profes- 
sion of medicine in one man’s drama is 
not clearly promulgated, nor is its con- 
cept sustained. The result is huge, but 
erratically episodic and inconclusive. The 
personal drama, of the young doctor and 
his wife, seems actually extraneous rather 
than vital to his eventual discovery of the 
compassion and humility which must under- 
lie his profession. In fact, Kramer’s direc- 
tion of this film demonstrates powers of 
description, but lacks penetration. If we 
like, we may establish a curious corres- 
pondence between his inadequate articula- 
tion of insights into people, and his chief 
character's essentially inhibited empathy 
for the sensibilities of the people he must 
care for. In this light, his crucial casting 
of Mitchum, and his evocation of charac- 
ter, appears consistent with his concep- 
tion—and there the cause of his failure 
lies. 


—MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


TRIAL 


Directed by Mark Robson; screenplay 
by Don M. Mankiewicz, from his novel. 
The cast: Glenn Ford, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, Arthur Kennedy, John Hodiak, 


Katy |Jurado, Rafael Campos, and 
others. Produced by Charles Schnee 
for MGM. 


Trial is a successor to M.G.M.’s The 
Blackboard Jungle, and it bears more 
than a_ superficial resemblance to the 
earlier film. Like Jungle, Trial is undi- 
luted tabloid sensationalism masquerad- 
ing as social comment. It is also well 
directed, well acted, very well publicized, 
and should make a substantial profit. 

Hollywood has made “problem _ pic- 
tures” before, and Trial follows the estab- 
lished format. In this case, the subjects 
are race prejudice, communism, biased 
juries, crooked lawyers, lynches, and Mc- 
Carthyism. Trial is emphatically opposed 
to all of these. It is also opposed to intel- 
lectuals, but there may be more contro- 
versy on that subject. 

The new film uses documentary tech- 
nique to tell the story of a naive young 
lawyer (Glenn Ford, repeating his Jungle 
performance) who is hired by a clever 
communist to defend an adolescent Latin- 
American from a trumped-up sex murder 
charge. In addition to the exploitable sex 
angle, the film contains a sequence show- 
ing a communist rally in which the 
idealistic hero tries to make a speech de- 
nouncing his sponsors, only to find him- 
self speaking into a dead microphone 
(the author was obviously impressed by 
Meet John Doe); an implausible lynching 
sequence (using some of the same extras 
who lynched Spencer Tracy in the studio's 
earlier and better Fury); and a fantastic 
ending in which the hero makes a court- 
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room speech accusing his associates of 
making a fool of him. (The hero's pub- 
lic confession of his own stupidity— 
rendered in the awkward style that James 
Stewart and Gary Cooper made popular 
in early Frank Capra films—is the most 
convincing thing in the picture). As the 
film must end happily, this speech con- 
vinces the judge that the lawyer should 
have won his case in spite of the jury’s 
verdict of guilty, and sentence is passed 
accordingly. 

The idealistic American hero is pre- 
sented as a lawyer stupid enough to lose 
an easy case before a sympathetic jury. 
The communist, on the other hand, is the 
only character in the film who behaves 
intelligently, though he loses his plausi- 
bility in the final courtroom scene when 
he jeopardizes his professional standing 
by publicly attempting to convict his 
client. The heroine, clearly an intellectual 
type, announces that she became a fellow- 
traveler because she was lonely in college 
and this was the only way she could at- 
tract attention. 


This nonsense is filmed with a great 
deal of technical skill. Mark Robson’s 
direction is superficial, but he succeeds 
in building and maintaining tension. 
Arthur Kennedy is very good as the com- 
munist, and Dorothy McGuire, one of 
the screen's most accomplished actresses, 
gives a distinguished performance in an 
unrewarding role. 


—EUGENE ARCHER 


THE ROSE TATTOO 


Directed by Daniel Mann; screen- 
play by Tennessee Williams; music by 
Alex North. The cast: Anna Magnani, 
Burt Lancaster, Marisa Pavan, Ben 
Cooper. Produced by Hal Wallis, re- 


leased by Paramount. 


Anna Magnani is one of those rare 
actresses who can tear a dramatic scene 
to tatters and, in the next instant, turn 
on a brilliant comedy style. Tennessee 
Williams had Magnani in mind for the 
role of Serafina when he wrote the play 
from which he has adapted the film script, 
and it is frightening to think what this 
movie would have been without her. She 
meets every challenge of a confused pro- 
duction, and even when the film is steadily 
deteriorating into a silly farce, she main- 
tains the integrity of her performance. 

~Magnani’s role is that of a crazed widow 
whose bootlegger-husband has been killed 
in a police chase. The rose tattoo on his 
chest is the symbol of her passion and a 
recurrent motif of the story: her daughter 
(Marisa Pavan) is named Rosa; _ her 
would-be lover (Burt Lancaster) simple- 
mindedly obtains a rose tattoo for his 
chest; her late husband’s mistress ( Vir- 
ginia Grey) flaunts her own rose tattoo in 
a climatic confrontation scene with Mag- 
nani. But these other people are just plot- 
dressing dominated completely by Mag- 
nani’s wild grief and laughter. 

Indeed, the main flaw in The Rose 
Tattoo is Burt Lancaster's unskilled per- 
formance as Serafina’s idiot-lover. It is 
painful to report on Lancaster’s deficien- 
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cies; no actor in Hollywood has higher 
notions of acting. In 1948, Lancaster took 
a pay cut to appear in Arthur Miller’s 
All My Sons; he was just adequate. He 
took another pay-cut in 1952 for William 
Inge’s Come Back Little Sheba in which 
he was badly miscast. Now with The Rose 
Tattoo of Tennessee Williams, Lancaster 
has acted in works by America’s three 
leading dramatists. It is about time that 
he realized he is all wrong for these diff- 
cult roles. Yet, much more talented actors 
could use some of Lancaster's aspiration. 

After Lancaster, the main trouble with 
The Rose Tattoo is the absence of any 
unifying tone. The line between drama 
and farce is always very thin in a Wil- 
liams play. Williams has them separated 
in his mind, no doubt, but unless he has 
a director like Kazan to keep the line 
rigid, his scripts degenerate in the play- 
ing. Daniel Mann is still relatively new 
in the film medium, and, although, his 
directicn shows some promise, he is still 
weak in developing a unified conception 
for his actors. 

The other actors besides Magnani and 
Lancaster (and Jo Van Fleet in a minor 
role) are all treated with great serious- 
ness. The insipid sub-plot between Rosa 
and her pure-minded sailor (Ben Cooper) 
should have been played lightly to be at 
all bearable. Instead, it becomes cloying 
in its bogus innocence. It is possible that 
if Mann and Williams had thrown all 
their cards on a comic interpretation of 
the theme, possibly going so far as to 
burlesque the commedia del arte in de- 
cadent New Orleans, The Rose Tattoo 
might have been salvaged. As it is, there 
is nothing to recommend in the film but 
the incomparable Magnani. 

—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


Directed by Anatole Litvak; screen- 
play by Terence Rattigan from his play. 
The cast: Vivien Leigh, Kenneth More, 
Eric Portman, Emlyn Williams, Moira 
Lister, Arthur Hill, and _ others. 


Terence Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea, 
as produced on the London stage, was a 
serious drama about a fifty-year-old British 
matron who leaves her respectable and 
sympathetic husband for a hopeless love 
affair with a brash young flyer. The play 
drew its pathos from the contrast between 
the heroine, an intelligent and attractive 
woman desperately trying to recapture her 
youth, and her lover, a perpetual adoles- 
cent unable to adjust to the fact that 
England was no longer interested in war 
heroes. Later produced on Broadway, the 
play failed, less because of the difference 
in American and British tastes than be- 
cause of a misinterpretation in the pro- 
duction. With the perennially youthful 
Margaret Sullivan in the leading role, the 
heroine’s motivation disappeared. Audi- 
ences failed to sympathize with a woman 
who twice attempted suicide because her 
lover forgot her birthday, when Miss 
Sullivan could obviously find a more con- 
siderate young man with no trouble at 
all. Since Miss Sullivan looked no more 


than thirty, audiences also suspected her 


motivations in marrying a wealthy judge 
who was twice her age. 

The play has now been filmed in Eng- 
land, with Vivian Leigh giving a grace- 
ful and moving performance as the fifty- 
year-old lady. Unfortunately, since Miss 
Leigh looks even younger and more 
beautiful than Margaret Sullivan, the story 
no longer means anything at all. 

The film is expensively produced in 
Cinemascope and color, but the elaborate 
treatment seems unnecessary. Anatole Lit- 
vak’s direction is professional but unin- 
spired. Rattigan’s script introduces several 
pointless flashbacks, showing the beginning 
of the love affair, presumably to shift some 
of the action away from the play’s single 
set. These scenes, however, only serve to 
lengthen an already overdrawn film. 

Vivian Leigh’s performance is  alto- 
gether admirable, and if she is unable 
to arouse much sympathy for the dis- 
traught heroine, it is because the role is 
entirely unmotivated. Kenneth More plays 
his stage role with a good deal of com- 
petence, but he seems much too brash 
to appeal to the ladylike Miss Leigh. 
Emlyn Williams and Eric Portman are 
accomplished but unnecessarily reserved 
in supporting roles, and James Hanley, 
who played More’s role on Broadway, ap- 
pears briefly as a_ bartender. 

—EUGENE ARCHER 


BLOOD ALLEY 


Directed by William A. Wellman; 
screenplay by A. S. Fleischman. 


We don’t wonder that John Wayne, 
assisted by Lauren Bacall, manages to 
liberate an entire Chinese village by sail- 
ing a decrepit stern-wheeler ferry boat 
down the “bloody alley” of the Formosa 
Strait, under the nosing guns of the Red 
Chinese. The theme of the American single- 
handedly rescuing varying quantities of 
people from behind the various Commu- 
nist curtains is a current melodramatic 
convention in film and television. But we 
may marvel at this film’s curious amalgam 
of sticky sentimentalism regarding the suf- 
fering Chinese, and its subtle ridicule of 
Chinese manners and culture. All the 
Chinese people in the film talk the tikee- 
washee dialect of the old-time vaudeville 
Chink laundrymen. Strange how movie 
liberations somehow denigrate the liberated: 
Wayne twists a bayonet in a Red Chinese 
soldier who was making a pass at Miss 
Bacall in a manner satisfactorily reminis- 
cent of the ‘“‘yellow peril” anti-Jap movies 
of World War II. But most remarkable 
is Wayne’s formula for resisting brain- 
washing. All any true-blooded American 
has to do to foil the Communists is think 
of “Baby’—the personification of all the 
pin-up girls rolled into one figment of the 
imagination. It even helps te talk aloud to 
her—even if everybody thinks you're nuts. 
The ideological implications of this dis- 
covery are incalculable. We may add that 
the perversion of religious symbolism is 
complete and precise—perhaps the more 
so because it is unconscious. 


—MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


COURT MARTIAL 


Court-Martial is a typical British well- 
made play transcribed faithfully and un- 
imaginatively to the screen. The cinema 
in Britain has always been closer to the 
theatre than Hollywood has been to Broad- 
way, not just in land miles but in pro- 
fessional attitudes. British stage actors 
and dramatists don’t strike soul-selling 
postures when they make films. Nor do 
they renounce one medium or the other, 
at given intervals. The main drawback to 
this civilized relationship is that the stage 
seems to dominate the screen in adapta- 
tions of plays. 

Court-Martial is theatrical enough with 
its courtroom scenes of Major Carrington, 
V.C. (David Niven) defending himself 
against charges of diverting military funds 
for his own purposes. There are all the 
recognizable bits of stage business to liven 
up the stage talk. Anthony Asquith, a 
once promising director who has become 
less and less creative in his medium, ex- 
cludes any cinematic foreshortening of 
theatrical effects; there is no real back- 
ground music, for example. The sole 
power of the film is derived from the 
excellent readings of the diologue. 

The film’s big scene occurs outside the 
court room between Major Carrington’s 
wife (Margaret Leighton) and his mis- 
tress (Noelle Middleton). The scene al- 
most shocks American audiences because 
of its sexual frankness and the sympa- 
thetic quality of the two antagonists. It 
is refreshing, indeed, to find a film which 
does not “clean up” the play from which 
it is adapted. It is also refreshing not to 
see the cold hand of the censor striking 
down a nice girl for admitting her affair 
with a married man. 


—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


CINEMA 16’S 
NINTH SEASON 


Back in 1947, 200 intrepid film lovers 
braved a pronounced cat smell, uncom- 
fortable seats and a somewhat erratic pro- 
jection to crowd into the tiny Province- 
town Playhouse in Greenwich Village to 
see Cinema 16's first program, consisting 
of Huxley-Legg’s immortal Monkey into 
Man, Peterson’s startling The Potted 
Psalm, McLaren’s Five For Four and Hen 
Hop, Martha Graham’s Lamentation and 
other shorts. Since then, Cinema 16 has 
grown into America’s largest film society, 
with more than 5000 members drawn from 
eight adjoining states. 

Over the past eight years, we have 
presented a large number of new docu- 
mentary, art, scientific, avant-garde films 
of importance (a list of titles would read 
like “Who's Who” of the entire inde- 
pendent and non-Hollywood film field) ; 
have introduced the work of many new 
film talents; have offered a wide selec- 
tion of outstanding cinema classics; and 
have also sponsored film appreciation 
courses at New York University (with 
George Amberg) and at the New School 
for Social Research (with Arthur Knight). 

For the 1955-56 season—our ninth— 


we have again endeavored to present a 
wide variety of film tare. Paraphrasing 
a well-known saying, we betieve that 
“nothing cinematic is alien to us’ as 
long as it shows promise, sincerity ot 
purpose and artistic integrity. Thus, the 
most soberly realistic documentary may 
tub shoulders with the most advanced sur- 
realist shocker; and the first work of a 
new film-maker ot promise may be pre- 
sented together with one of Kisenstein’s 
most accomplished masterpieces. We be- 
lieve in the intelligence of our audiences; 
we believe in the active spectacor; we 
believe in offering adults adult films; we 
believe, not only in educatioral films, but 
more important, in films for educated 
people. 


Our programs for this year will feature 
the premiere showing in America of 
Nicole Vedrés’ (Lije Begins Tomorrow) 
scientific study, On the Border of Life, 
winner of the Prix Louis Lumiére 1953, 
featuring disquieting experiments in atti- 
ficial mutations and parthenogenesis con- 
ducted by French scientists; a screening 
of the original version of G. W. Pabst s 
and Dr. Arnold Fankk’s legendary Ger- 
man adventure classic, The White Hell 
Pitz Palu, starring Leni Riefenstahl and 
containing some of the most beautiful 
outdoor photography ever shot; a first 
showing of an authentic 11th Century Noh 
drama, Aoi No Uye (The Lady Uye), 
discovered among captured Japanese films 
and complete with English commentary 
and subtitles explaining the subtle stag- 
ings, masks, Noh chorus and action of 
the play; the premiere of the French 
Disorder, a comment on existentialism, 
youth and bohemia on Paris’ Left Bank, 
with Greco, Cocteau, the Caves and, of 
course, the Café des Deux Magots. 


Special programs include an evening of 
new experimentals by three of America’s 
most talented independent film-makers: 
Stan Brakhage’s somber Reflections on 
Black, four possible sexual encounters as 
visualized by a blind man; two new films 
by Curtis Harrington, The Assignation, 
in which a masked death rides through 
the canals of Venice to claim a new 
victim; and one of his most accomplished 
films, Dangerous Houses, a modern and 
very free adaptation of the adventures of 
Odysseus, with its eternal message re- 
interpreted for our days; also two films 
by Kenneth Anger (Fireworks) in which 
he again reveals his highly personal and 
oddly baroque talent, Puce Moment, frag- 
ment of an evocation of the twenties, 
sensuous, fragrant and sadly incomplete; 
and the most ambitious film he had made 
until now, The Inauguration of the Plea- 
sure Dome, a detailed portrayal of an 
occult ritual, which Jean Cocteau des- 
cribed as an “highly ingenious Chinese 
torment.” 

Other special programs include Sex 
Education, five film illustrations includ- 
ing premiere showing of George Stoney’s 
(All My Babies) The Invader, historical 
survey of the fight against syphilis, as seen 
in documents, prints and historic motion 
pictures, produced by Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, as well as Eddie Albert's Fly- 
man Beginnings, a sex education film for 
S-year-olds and Sasha Hammid’s  teader 
Private Life of a Cat. 


The classics are represented—by request 
from our audiences—by the Marx Brothers 
in Ducks Soup, their tamous satire on 
war, secret diplomacy and dictatorship, 
which in its trenzied comedy routines 
approaches the limits of surrealist art; 
Stroheim’s Greed, a monument to screen 
realism at its most uncompromising; Don- 
skoi's The Childhood of Maxim Gorki, 
not seen hereabouts for many years and 
undoubtedly one ot the masterpieces of 
the humanist cinema; and Val Lewton’s 
sadly underrated The Cat People, an ex- 
ample of an oblique and sophisticated 
style of screen horror, presented together 
with sequences trom other important 
Hollywood horror films (selected _ by 
William Everson) on a program col- 
lectively entitled “Horror in the Cinema.” 

Lindsay Anderson, British film critic 
and formerly editor of Sequence, is rep- 
resented not only by his Thursday's 
Children, winner of the 1955 Academy 
Award, but also by a premiere presenta- 
tion otf his bitter and incisive attack on 
popular culture as seen in a British amuse- 
ment park, O Dreamland. The Air Force 
gave permission to show their restricted 
Animals in Rocket Flight, detailing the 
experiences of the worla’s first rocket- 
flight passengers, photographed in actual 
flight 37 miles above the earth; Richard 
Bagley (The Quiet One) provided his 
new film, Within a Story, a baffling psycho- 
logical study reminiscent of Pirandello in 
its ambiguous transitions from reality to 
illusion; and BBC's answer to Cinerama, 
Go Slow on the Brighton, a trick journey 
from London to Brighton at a speed of 
800 miles, is represented as well as Her- 
bert Matter’s and Mura Dehn’s film history 
of the jazz dance, From Cakewalk to 
Bebop. 


Last, but not least, are two “bonus 
events,” a personal appearance by Alfred 
Hitchcock presenting excerpts from several 
of his films and discussing them with our 
audiences in one of the popular Cinema 
16's “‘question-and-answer’ evenings; and 
a specially arranged trip to one of the 
world’s leading film museums, George 
Eastman House in Rochester, for those 
of our members interested in sampling 
its otherwise unavailabie treasures at 
special screenings introduced by the curator 
James Card. 


It all adds up—we hope—to another 
full season of films at what we fondly 
describe as the “Off-Broadway” of the 
cinema, the showcase for films which the 
commercial theatres can not or will not 
show, the showcase for the independent, 
the fact, the poetic, the non-Hollywood 
film—a theatre for the intelligent minority 
that rather be lulled into relaxation by 
standardized entertainment, prefers to be 
stimulated by one of the most creative 
art forms of the 20th Century. 


—AMOS VOGEL 
Cinema 16 
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BOOKS 


H. G. Clouzot by Pietro Bianchi; 
Robert Flaherty by Mario Gromo; De 
Sica by Andre Bazin (with a note by 
Guido Aristarco); Rossellini by Massimo 
Mida. With bibliographies and_ filmo- 
graphies by Giuseppe Calzolari and 
Gianfranco Calderoni. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Ugo Guanda in Parma. 
italian text. 

These first four booklets on noted 
French, American and Italian directors are 
part of a specialized library dedicated 
to the creative talents in cinema. Among 
the studies to come in the future are 
Billy Wilder by Oreste del Buono, Vis- 
conti by Guido Aristarco, Ford by Tul- 
lio Kezich. 

Clouzot by Bianchi represents a very 
interesting essay on one of the most gifted 
Gallic artists. In De Sica, Bazin makes a 
study of the sensitive style of the Italian 
director and assesses the value of his con- 
tribution to film-making. We find a pene- 
trating and uncommonly sincere evalua- 
tion of the Father of the Documentary in 
Flaherty by Gromo, the movie critic of 
the daily La Stampa of Turin. Rossellini 
by Mida stands out, above all, for the 
accurate portrayal of the man, rather than 
of his films. 

The publishing of these series, which 
we do hope will continue with the same 
high quality in the text and in typo- 
graphical composition, fills an important 
gap because they allow the professional 
as well as the layman to delve into the 
specific personality of the film-maker and 
acquire a deeper knowledge of his ideals 
and achievements. Thus the reader can 
develop a greater sensitivity and know- 
ledge in his approach towards the work 
of a particular master or’ school. Critical 
analyses are complemented by exhaustive 
filmographies, remarkably accurate biblio- 
graphies and a rather well-selected series 
of stills. 

It will be a welcome thing if some 
publisher finally decides to start a similar 
series in the United States; the time is 
ripe for such enterprise. A small, cultural 
reference library would indeed be of in- 
valuable help for the increasing number 
of students of motion pictures and their 


makers, here and abroad. 
—GEORGE N. FENIN 


LE CINEMA JAPONAIS. 4 Cine- 
ma 55 publication, published by the 
Fédération Francaise des Ciné-Clubs, 2 
rue de VElysée, Paris 8e. 96 pp. Il- 
lustrated. 100 fr. Text in French. 


A splendid resumé of the Japanese film 
today, including a history of film-making 
in that country from 1896 to the present, 
a tribute to Kurosawa (whose flame as 
Japan's greatest director was kindled by 
Gance’s “La Roue”) with a brief index 
to his work, studies of ten other directors 
who form the elite of Japan’s cinema 
hierarchy, analyses of various types of 
Japanese films with a special study of 
Japan’s ‘Potemkin’ —The Crab Fisher- 
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men—a round table discussion by French 
critics otf Japanese film art, a Japanese 
round tabie discussion of Le Kouge et le 
Noir, closing with a delighttul “porpourrt 
ot interesting tacts and intormauon on all 
phases of the Japanese film today, inciud- 
ing a little lexicon ot Japanese terms and 
a bibliography. rrotusely illustrated w:tn 
stars, directors, scenes—a minor miracie 
of publishing at a price of less than 9¢. 
Try to do that here. —H. G. W. 


INTELLIGENCE DU CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHE. Edited with an introauc- 
tion by Marcel L’Herbier. Editions 
Corréa, 166 Blvd. du Montparnasse, 
Paris 14e. 1946. 513 pp. Text in French, 


Although this anthology is 9 years old, 
it is almost unknown in the U.s. Being 
one of the best collections of essays ever 
compiled on the films, it merits the atten- 
tion of all those who would pay more than 
“lip service” to the art of film. The roster 
ot contributors includes Rémy de Goutr- 
mont, Abel Gance, Delluc, Moussinac, 
Baroncelli, René Clair, Louis Chavance, 
J. G. Auriol, George Charensol, Mélies, 
Charles Pathé, Jean Epstein, Eli Faure, 
Feyder, Mallet-Stevens, Charles Dullin, 
Léger, Dulac, Bardeche, Brasillach, Mau- 
rice Jaubert, Malraux, L’Herbier, Jean 
Painlevé, Jean Gremillon, and Ray- 
mond Bernard. There are sections on the 
films’ first enthusiasts and detractors, the 
“revolution of sound,” its “struggle for 
life.’ A most illuminating section con- 
sists of incisive statements on the film by 
Duhamel, La Fouchardiere, Paul Valéry, 
Lumiére, Marcel Carné, Blaise Cendrars, 
Dulac, Poulaille, Rops, de Montherlant, 
Eluard, Maurice Donnay, Clair, ete. 


Sampling: Léger dedicates his essay, AL. 


propos du Cinema,’ to Eisenstein and 
von Stroheim. “It is not the images that we 
find in films but the soul of those images” 
—(Gance). “The advent of cinema marked 
the end of a civilization’ —(Anatole 
France). “Cinema? A new age for hu- 
manity!"—(Pierre Scize). A thought-pro- 
voking book. —H. G. W. 


FILM, No. 1, August, 1955. A new 
Italian film magazine of quality, edited by 
Flavia Paulon and Umbro Apollonio, The 
first issue includes articles by Edouard L. 
de Laurot (on film criticism), André 
Martin (on Federico Fellini), Connery 
Chappell (Richard HI), Thomas Milano 
(on Emilio Fernandez), Gloria Suzuki 
(Cinema in India), and others. It also 
contains the complete scenario for “Marty.” 
S. Marco, 2157, Venice. 


REVISTA INTERNATIONAL DEL 
CINE, No. 15-16, 1955 (Madrid, Spain). 
This issue is devoted to discussion of 
motion pictures.as a social-educational 
medium. The other half is devoted to 
Charlie Chaplin and it includes several 
atticles of high quality dealing with Chap- 
lin’s life and his work, excerpts from 
Chaplin’s writings and complete scenario 
for ‘Limelight.’ Text in Spanish. 


TELE-CINE, No. 50 (August, 1955). 
155, bd Haussmann, Paris 8. An exten- 


sive analysis of ‘Viaggio in Italia’ 
(Roberto Rossellini), “French Can-can” 
(Jean Renoir), “L’oro di Napoli” (de 
Sica) and “Sabrina” (Billy Wilder). 


FICHE  FILMOGRAPHIQUE — (pub- 
lished by I.D.H.E.C., 92 Champs-Elysées, 
Paris 8). No. 101: ‘“‘Pépé Le Moko” 
(Duvivier); No. 102: “Moulin Rogue” 
(Huston); No. 103: “The Medium” 
(Menotti); No. 104: “A Nous La 
Liberté” (René Clair); No. 105: “Non 
ce pace sotto gli ulivi’ (de Santis); 
No. 106: “L’Amour d'une Femme’ (Jean 
Grémillon) . 


IMAGES, Vol. I, No. 1, 1955. (5280 
Hutchison, Montreal). A new Canadian 
magazine tor film and _ television. Text 
in French. 


IT, No. :5;°°1955*" (1205 S;" 1Ote-Sti, 
Coos Bay, Oregon), features a ‘‘Check- 
list of Science-Fiction, Fantasy, and Horror 
Films,’ compiled by Walter Lee, Jr. 


AMERICA GOES TO THE MOVIES 
is the title of a new history of American 
motion pictures which Simon & Schuster 
is publishing in January, 1956. The book 
is written by Arthur L. Mayer in collabora- 
tion with Richard Griffith, film curator of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE (1630 Spring- 
field Ave., Maplewood, N. J.), in its 
October issue prints Chapter XII from 
“Standards of Photoplay Appreciation;” 
an analysis of Orson Welles’ “Othello;” 
an article on “Using Television in Science 
Education’’ and other material on audio- 
visual education. 


. SOME THEMES FROM INDIAN 
FILM REVIEWS, by John Honigmann 
and. Marguerite van Doorsler. 28 pages. 
Published by Institute for Social Research 
in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina. 1955. 


CHRONICLE 


@ Winners of Venice Documentary Film 
Festival, 1955: Grand Prize: Where Moun- 
tains Float, Bjarne H. Jansen (Denmark). 
The winners in the category of technique 
and work: The Rival World, Bert Haanstra 
(England); Dw sel, du calcaire, du coke, 
Jean Vernard (France). Informational 
film: Tempo di Tonni, Vittorio Sala 
(Italy); Tiger Hunters, B. Gulin (Sov. 
Russia); On the River Issik Kul, 8. Rait- 
burt (Sov. Russia). Geographical film: 
In the Heart of the Arctic, M. Troianovski 
(Sov. Russia); Mangbetu, M. de Boe 
(Belgium); Omaru, Albert Quendler 
(Austria). Scientific film: Batteriofago, 
Enzo Trovatelli (Italy); Les aventures 
dune mouche bleu, Pierre Thevenard 
(France); Zive, a Nezive, Joseph Vacha 
(Czech). Didactic film: Co Vimeo 
Svetle. Bohumil Vosaklik (Czech.); En- 
registrement et reproduction des sons, Matc 
Cantagrel (France); Down a long way, 
Bob Privett (England); A Ja recherche 


des temps, Max Gérard (France). Films 
on art: Eine Melodie—vier Maler, Herbert 
Segelke (Germany); Architettura della 
Penisola Sorrentina, Roberto Pane (Italy). 
Animated film: Fudger’s Budget, Robert 
Canon (U.S.A.) Field and Stream, Sim- 
mons (U.S.A.). Films for television: The 
Gallant Little Tailor, Lotte Reininger 
(England); The Family of Man, J. B. 
Scibetta (U.S.A.). Medical films: Frisian 
conjioned Twins, (Holland); The Wis- 
consin Cleft Palate’s story, University of 
Wisconsin (U.S.A.). 


e@ Winners of Venice Children Film 
Festival, 1955: Grand Prize: Journey into 
the History, Karel Zeman (Czech). 
Recreation films: Tim Driscoll’s Donkey, 
Terru Bishop( England); Two Friends, 
V. Eissimont (Sov. Russia). Didactic 
films: The Pirogue Maker, Arnold Eagle 
(U.S.A.); Le théoreme de Pithagore. F. 


Clausse (France). Animated film: Un 
match straordinario, M. Pascenski (Sov. 
Russia); Povidani pejskovi a_ kocicce. 


Eduard Hofman (Czech.). The prize of 
CIDALC: Mistery of Bird Island, John 
Haggarty (England). 


e International Film Center for Tele- 
vision. The recent Tangier Conference on 
Television, organized by UNESCO, drew 
up a resolution recommending the crea- 
tion of an International Film Center for 
Television under UNESCO auspices. The 
aim of this non-profit organization is to 
first set up two film libraries, one in Paris 
and one in New York, to which the 15 
signatories would have access. This pro- 
posal still has to get the approval of the 
Director-General and then the vote of 
the Constituent Assembly. 


@ Sov. Russia increases its film output. 
The new Soviet General Plan for the 
vear 1955-1956 calls for 200 feature films. 
Most of these films shall deal “with the 
contemporary themes.”” A great number of 
the new productions will be adaptations 
from classical literature, including Othello, 
Taras Bulba and Tolstoi’s War and Peace. 
Kozintzev will direct a new version of 
Don Quichote, with Cherkassov in the 
leading part. me ee 


® UFA soon to return. Indications are 
that at least partial acquisition of the 
properties of UFA, once the Nazi film 
monopolv. is due in the near future. Ger- 
man and Swiss interests are involved, but 
are holding out for acquisition of the 
theatres along with the studios. UFA owns 
studios and laboratories in Bavaria 
(Munich-Geiselgesteig, 8 stages), Berlin 
(Tempelhof, 5 stages) and Wiesbaden. 
e Federico Fellin?’s “La Strada?’ win- 
ner of the Grand Prize at the Venice 
Film Festival of 1954, will have its first 
Ametican showing on December 15th, on 
the sixth and final program of the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library’s Thursday 
series, presented for the benefit of the 
Film Preservation Fund. 


© Film Preview Program. The Film 
Preview Program. consisting of the Film 
Preview Center Project. now is in its 
fourth year, and the Spot Booking Pre- 
view Service, newly organized, began 
operation October 1st. The program is 


designed to “assist film users and program 
planners to obtain and preview current 
16mm educational films.’ Write to Film 
Council of America regarding participa- 
tion in this service (600 Davis Street, 
Evanston, IIl.). 


© Gregory Markopoulos, whose film 
poems Psyche, Lysis, Charmides and 
Swain are widely shown in film societies, 
has arrived in Greece where he is pre- 
paring his first feature-length film. The 
film is based upon the book by Elias 
Venezis, ‘‘Serenity,” and deals with a 
group of uprooted people who seek to 
begin life again. 

@ Roger Tilton, whose documentary on 
jazz dance was favourably received by 
critics, has just finished another short on 
square dance. The Film was shot around 
New York City trying to record some 
glimpses of this fast disappearing element 
of American folk-culture. 


© Four experimental film-makers have 
received the first grants awarded by the 
Creative Film Foundation, founded last 
year to promote the development of mo- 
tion pictures as a Fine Art form. The 
recipients and their projects are: Mrs. 
Shirley Clarke, New York, for an_ ex- 
periment in the use of dance movement; 
Roger Tilton, New York, for the sound 
track of a film which employs superim- 
posed images to create a lyric cine-poem; 
Stan Brakhage, Denver, Col., for experi- 
mental manipulation of dramatic image 
and action, and Carmen D’Avino of New 
York, who will investigate the relation 
of film to painting, using animation tech- 
niques. 


e@ Indian students protest against the 
showing of TANGANYIKA. The New 
York Times (Sept. 28) writes about 
African students studying at Delhi Uni- 
versity protest against the showing of 
Universal-International film Tanganyika. 
“The students,’ writes the N.Y. Times, 
“who have been agitating for months 
against some American films on Africa, 
went to see Tanganyika which stars Van 
Heflin and Ruth Roman. In the middle 
of the showing they marched out, shout- 
ing “down with imperialism’ and “boy- 
cott malicious films.’’ The students kept on 
marching till they reached Mr. Nehru’s 
residence, where they sat on the roadside 
for three hours until some of them were 
invited in to see the Prime Minister. The 
students told Mr. Nehru that some Hollv- 
wood’s movies about Africa—they also 
objected to Robert Ruark’s Africa Adven- 
ture and Untamed—portraved Africans as 
savages unfit to rule themselves. Mr. 
Nehru brought the matter up himself at 
the end of his press conference. He said 
he was convinced some of the pictures 
being shown in India were in “bad taste 
because thev insulted other peoples.” He 
indicated that he was not imvressed bv 
the “documentary label of some films.” 
It was easy. he said, to pick out the worst 
elements of life in a country and call it 
a documentary. 

e The Third American Film Assembly 
will meet in Chicago, April 23-27, 1956, 
The Morrison Hotel. The Second As- 


sembly met at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York and assembled 2,000 persons 
interested in the many diverse elements 
of the informational film field. 

The Golden Reel Film Festival, one 
of the features of this meeting, is the 
national showcase for outstanding 16mm 
informational and cultural motion _ pic- 
tures. The rules of the film competition 
were developed with the helo of a 1954 
National Planning Committee which rep- 
resented all elements of the 16mm film 
field. Films will be competing in 22 
categories and will be exhibited over a 
three day period. Actual judging will take 
place at these screenings. The jurors are 
selected by the Committee on Juries from 
avplications submitted to the FCA. The 
Golden Reel Award for 1956 will be 
awarded to that film in each category 
selected by the jurors as most nearly ac- 
complishing its stated purpose. 

Special meetings will also be on the 
program of this national gathering: The 
American Federation of Film Societies, 
Film Preview Center Project. Local Film 
Councils, Film Producers, and the Board 
of Directors of FCA. 

Deadline for submitting entries to the 
Golden Reel Film Festival is January 20, 
1956. For further information on the 
American Film Assembly, write Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis Street, 
Fvanston, Illinois. 


© Old Age. Produced by Storyfilm (10 
min., 16mm, B&W, sd.), deals with the 
enforced loneliness of old people and 
their struggle to keep contact with the 
stream of life. Photographed entirely in 
in the streets of New York, the film’s 
mood is set bv a blues plaved by the 
Oscar Peterson Trio (featuring Ray Brown 
and Herb Fllis) and backed un by the 
trumpet of Dizzy Gillespie and saxaphone 
bv Flivo Phillips. The theme is a strong 
plea for attention to the (largely ne- 
elected) problems of a large portion of 
the population. 

The picture was photographed and 
edited bv . Faith Elliott, Peggy Lawson 
and Pat Jaffe—all currently employed by 
the film industry. Old Age is their first 
independent production. 
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With this issue “Film Culture’ reaches 
its first anniversary. We are printing be- 
low some of the letters of encourage- 
ment and congratulation:. 


I salute you on your courageous film 
magazine—truly the first serious attempt 
here in the states. 

Frank Stauffacher, San Francisco 


I find ‘Film Culture’ the most reward- 
ing American periodical I’ve ever sub- 
scribed to. It has the same high level of 
criticism one is used to finding in English 
periodicals like ‘The New Statesman and 
Nation,” ‘Listener,’ ‘The Architectural 
Review,” but which you seldom find in 
American journals. 

Ellodie Osborne, Conn. 


i 
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Continued success with “Film Culture!” 
_ George Markopoulos, Greece 


We wish you every success with this 
publication ! 
Frances Flaherty, David Flaherty 


I wish your magazine every success! 
Ernest Lindgren, British Film Institute 


“Film Culture’ est trés intéressant et, 
pour la premiére fois, nous pouvons lire 
une revue américaine de cinéma sans l’ir- 
ritation perpétuelle que nous inspiraient 
vos prédécesseurs. 

Pierre Billard, “Cinema 55,” France 


I have been looking for just this kind 
of a film journal for quite some time now. 


Joseph R. Masefield, Brooklyn 
Very fine magazine. 
Sen. Estes Kefauver 


There are far too few American maga- 
zines dealing with the intellectual aspects 
of the cinema. Therefore, I was delighted 
to learn of your new magazine. 

Ronald L. Freedman, Baltimore 


This is just a note to congratulate you 
and your associates on the excellent job 
you did on the first issues of your maga- 
zine. 

Félix Marti-Ibanez, M.D., New York 


Thank you for bringing us such a 
stimulating and exciting approach to film. 
Consider you have our support here— 
Down East. 

Donald W. Fogg. Rockland 


Please accept my congratulations on 
its excellence. 
Chester B. Bahn, “The Film Daily” 


The most intelligent and interesting 
film magazine to come out of the United 
States. 

Martin T. Williams, New York City 


A most brilliant, skillful, intelligent, 
and long awaited publication, that has all 
the appearances of possessing the desired 
blend of aim and direction that a maga- 
zine devoted to a serious approach of 
film literature can possibly achieve. 

Herbert Kosower, Los Angeles 


Certainly such a publication as vours 
is a necessary basis for any effort to in- 
crease film understanding and avpreciation. 
Tt has been badly needed and I think the 
time may be right. We all congratulate 
you and wish you the very best of luck. 

Tack C. Ellis, Film Council of America 


1 wish you luck with vour venture. 
Pare Lorentz, New York City 


It is good to have a serious film maga- 
zine in this country, and you and vovr 
associates deserve our hearful thanks. 
Herewith mine. 

Willard Van Dyke. New York 


It is so enconraging to see that America 
is cavable of self-criticism concerning 
her motion pictures. 


Keshev Mebri. New Delhi. India 


_ I read Film Culture with all the 
more satisfaction since the better film 
magazines that we are getting from Eng- 
land seem to have become commercialized. 

Geofrey Sandhurst, Adelaide, Australia 
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. . . My best wishes for the best film 
magazine courage !—keep up the 
same level of sincerity. 

Arnell Tula, Lusaka, N. Rhodesia 


Het is een ietwat verrassende ervaring 
als men plotseling uit Amerika een nieuw 
filmtijdschrift krijgt toegestuurd, dat. 
volkomen Europees van opzet is. Een 
tijdschrift, dat de film serieus neemt. 

Film Forum, Holland 


. un piano culturale elevato e stimo- 
lante. 


Cinema Nuovo, Italy, 


. Si presenta gia dai primi numeri 
come fernita di elevatissimo interesse 
culturale. 

Bianco e Nero, Rome 
Centro Sperimentale di Cinematografia 


Die Zeitschrift bewegt sich auf einem 
sehr hohen Niveau. 
Der Filmklub, Switzerland 


Magazine devoted to building a 
greater audience for truly artistic films. 
Audic Visual Guide 


Film Culture keeps up, with remarkable 
consistency, its intellectral and realistic 
approach to the basic problems of film 
form and contents. 

Film News 


recommende chaudement a tous 

un périodique américain dévoué aux plus 

ceux qui désepéraient de voir un jour 
grandes idéaax du cinéma. 

Cahiers du Cinéma, France 


. uncompromisingly intellectual . . . 

entitled to a respectful salute from all... 

The Telegram, Canada 

. vienintelis tokio pobudzio leidinys, 

siekias kelti JAV filmo meno  estetinius 
ir socialinius aspektus.” 

Teviskes Ziburiai, Canada 


Dear Sir: 

. . I agree with what Mr. Vogel says 
in issue No. 3 of “Film Culture” that 
shorter films are very important. I have 
noticed in my own society (Sydney Uni- 
versity Film Group) that we began in 
1947 with a heavy emphasis on film-in- 
the-world with documentaries and_ scien- 
tific and art-subject films. Now it is 
features all the way (often double features 
to get through the quantity) as the leading 
spirits have developed their appreciation 
of film style and history. This also means, 
of course, concentration on American films. 
Continental films are almost passé for 
film societies here, as they can be found 
in most suburban commercial  pro- 
grammes. E.g. currently The Sinner is 
around with Jeux Interdits, and Henriette 
plus Twopence Worth of Hope, and One 
Summer of Happiness has a complete cir- 
cuit booking. I imagine the latter will 
have outgrossed many of the Cinema- 
Scopers, some of which have flopped very 
badly indeed. (Prince Valiant, The Com- 
mand, Lucky Me, Bedevilled, were scarce- 
ly noticed and have not had much sub- 
sequent release, and even The Egyptian 
and Demetrius had meagre runs without 
the least public enthusiasm). 


Ivan the Terrible is quite popular 
among film societies; unfortunately legal 
complications kave delayed further theat- 
rical releases of Murder in the Cathedral, 
and for the last three months Sydney 
Festival has occupied my spare time. We 
showed Abstract in Concrete in the Festi- 
val; you will receive some notes on how 
things went before long. . 

Probably I should tell you about Aus- 
tralian films, but I haven’t seen anything 
but Back of Beyond tor a long while (1 
believe Beyond is difficult to get from 
Shell Oil in U.S.) ? I haven’t seen Jedda 
or King of the Coral Sea or even Long 
John Silver or Queen in Australia. The 
Australian government’s film on our na- 
tional radio This is the A.B.C. was ac- 
claimed at both festivals. There was also 
an excellent amateur film made for 
Adelaide University on the eating me- 
thods and habits of a certain aboriginal 
tribe. 


—-DAVID DONALDSON 
Australia 


Dear Sir: 

In response to the invitation, I have 
some remarks about a film released here 
last month. 

The film I have in mind is Universal- 
International's Chief Crazy Horse. As a 
student of Western lore and particularly 
of the plains Indians, I have some know- 
ledge of the customs and culture of the 
Sioux. "i 

The producer is to be commended for 
paying tribute to a great hero of the 
Redmen. Alas, he ‘‘meant well but meant 
well feebly,’ because the construction of 
the screenplay leaves out so many petti- 
nent facts and alters some of the basic 
ones. Why, for instance, is it necessary 
to substitute Fort Laramie for Fort Robin- 
son, Nebr., where the final chapter in 
Crazy Horse’s life took place? 

Also, the re-creation of Indian cere- 
monials and customs in the film is, to the 
best of my knowledge, very inaccurate. 
In one important scene, the writers of the 
film have Crazy Horse decide to assume 
the chieftainship by placing on his head 
a gorgeous warbonnet. This is absolutely 
contrary to Sioux custom. When a warrior 
in the Sioux nation was to be selected 
for chieftainship, a council of the chiefs 
was called. If his name was selected, a 
“town crier” carried the news through the 
village and the people gathered. Then 
they were asked if anyone had anything 
adverse to say about the candidate. Any 
criticism barred the candidate from the 
council of chiefs. The main qualification 
for chieftainship was magnanimity and 
bravery. A man also had to share with 
those less fortunate; he was especially 
good to the old people. All these things 
Crazy Horse did. He indeed asked noth- 
ing for himself. 

Perhaps, someday, some cultured pro- 
ducer will have the courage to portray 
the life of Crazy Horse truthfully. It 
would be dramatic. 

—THOMAS W. WRIGHT 
Illinois 


We hope you have noted the pro- 
gress we have made since our first 
issue. 

As editors, we had taken upon our- 
selves the duties relating directly to 
the publication of the magazine. But 
the ultimate realization of our aims 
will largely depend upon the re- 
sponse and effective financial sup- 
port of our sympathizers. You can 
help us. by being our sponsor. 

Film Culture is not a private en- 
terprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned 
with the development of genuine 
cinematic culture in our country. 
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KINESIS 


presents 


e BETWEEN TWO WORLDS e¢ 
A film by Sarn Kaner 


Produced by the 
Oxford University Experimental Film Group 


One of the most outstanding and ambitious 
experiments of recent years; an attempt to 
weave music, dance, painting and sculpture 
into a moving, abstract pattern. 


¢ THE ETERNAL CIRCLE 
with 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 
An imaginative transposition to film of the 
noted German dancer's powerful dance of death. 


¢ GO SLOW ON THE BRIGHTON LINE ¢ 


The British Broadcasting Corporation's answer to 
Cinerama: a train ride from London to Brighton at 
750 m.p.h. 


For complete information and our full list of 
experimental, documentary and art films write to: 


KINESIS, INCORPORATED 


566 Commercial St., San Francisco 11, California 


CLASSIFIED 


Classified rates: 25c a word in advance. 


FILMS FOR FILM SOCIETIES. Productions 
by René Clair, Carl Dreyer, Eisenstein, Pabst, 
Pudovkin, Chaplin, Renoir, John Ford, Flaherty, 


many others. Free list “Motion Picture Notes.” 


BRANDON FILMS INC., Dept. FC 200 W. 
57th Street, New York 19, N.Y., CI 6-4868 


WANTED used Arriflex 35mm _ with pre-war 
Zeiss lenses, if possible. State price and condition. 


Write: FC Box 2. 
& 


BENOIT-LEVY, COCTEAU, GANCE, L’HER- 
BIER, RICHTER, DALI, HENRY MILLER, 
H. G. WEINBERG, many others, are among the 
contributors to the first 5 issues of CINEMAGES, 
“one of the best film periodicals in the world” 
(Sight & Sound). Subscriptions now $3, after 
Jan. Ist, $5. Samples and information: Box 
13, New York 63. 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


now in its 21st year, meets the needs of 
audio-visual education directors, coordina- 
tors, and dealers. Covers elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education; religious 
education; adult education; industrial a-y 
developments. 


FILM MUSIC 


DEVOTED TO THE MUSIC IN THEATRICAL AND 
NON-THEATRICAL FILMS. ANALYSES OF CUR- 
RENT SCORES, COMPOSERS’ NOTES, SCORE QUO- 
TATIONS, REVIEWS, RECORDS AND OTHER 


Each issue contains: Latest news of audio- SUBJECTS IN THE FIELD. 


visual equipment and materials—Reviews 
of recommended recordings—Articles on’ 
how to use a-v materials—Reviews of new 
books on a-v_ topics—Bibliographies of 
audio-visual aids in all subject-matter areas 
—Guides to the discussion and apprecia- 
tion of photoplays of educational interest. 


FIVE ISSUES A YEAR — $2.50 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Published monthly, except 
July and August. $3.50 a year. 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


1630 Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


PUB., BY THE NATIONAL FILM MUSIC COUNCIL 
11 EAST 87th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


CINEMA 16 ANNOUNCES RELEASE OF 24 NEW INDEPENDENT AND EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 


Among the new additions to America’s largest and most comprehensive collection of avant- 
garde and independent films, are the following: 


DESISTFILM (Stan Brakhage) Jarring attempt to capture frenzy of adolescent party. 

PUCE MOMENT (Kenneth Anger) Fragment of sensuous evocation of the 1920's. 

OEDIPUS (Robert Vickrey) The legend projected as a surrealist melodrama. 

THE MECHANICS OF LOVE (Willard Maas) Another controversial film by the maker of 
“Geography of the Body”’’. 

CUBISM (Pierre Alibert) First comprehensive film survey features many outstanding 
Cubist paintings from European museums. In color. 

REFLECTIONS ON BLACK (Brakhage) 4 possible sexual dramas, visualized by a blind man. 

PSALM (M. Silbersher) Songs, holidays & prayers of an orthodox Jew. Hebrew chants. 

HOWARD STREET (Leslie Turner) Experimental comment on San Francisco’s Skid Row. 

MOUNTING TENSION (Rudolph Burckhardt) Relaxed comedy spoofs psychoanalysis, 
modern art and sex. 

UIRAPURU (Sam Zebba) Symbolic interpretation of primitive Brazilian legend. 

A STUDY OF CRYSTALS Stunning color close-ups of actual crystal growth: DDT as ab- 
stract art. 

CAVALCADE OF AMERICAN SERIALS Climaxes from some famous American serials. 

LIFE & DEATH OF HOLLYWOOD EXTRA (Robert Florey and Gregg Toland) Early 


American avant-garde classic. 


and Kenneth Anger’s 40-minute color sound feature: 
INAUGURATION OF THE PLEASURE DOME 


Macabre portrayal of an occult ritual by the maker of “Fireworks”. A baroque oddity in 
the tradition of decadent art. The Great God Pan; The Feeding of the Idol; The Convoca- 
tion of Theurgists and Enchantresses; The Ceremonies of Consummation. With Samson 
De Brier, Cameron Parsons, Curtis Harrington. 


“An extraordinary, brilliant work of black art” Paul. Dehn. 


available for rental to film societies, colleges & interested individuals 
write for complete catalog to : 


Dept. FC, Cinema16 - 175 Lexington Ave. - NewYork 16,N.Y. - MU. 9-7288 


Scanned from the collections of the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 


for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 


MEDIA 
HISTORY 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 


www.mediahistoryproject.org 


